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Why is it that the silence is never so oppressive in 
the peaceful meetings of the Friends, as it is, say, in 
the average prayer-meeting in those dread intervals 
of complete silence that sometimes try the nerves of 
both pastor and people? Perhaps the difference is 
this, that, in the one case, those present know that 
they are not expected to speak unless they have a 
message ; while in the other, nearly everybody feels 
as if somebody else ought to speak, message or no 
message, for the purpose of breaking the silence. Yet, 
after all, is silence so dreadful that it is better to 
speak without having anything to say, than to wait 
in reverent stillness before God ? 





Nature’s strongest forces are the quiet, all-pervad- 
ing forces; no crashing thunderbolt ever did half so 
much work in the world as an hour’s sunshine; 
human life has survived the earthquake, the tempest, 
the plague and war, but human life could not survive 
for fifteen minutes the withdrawal from the earth of 
the kindly air. So the best thing that one can do for 
those whom he loves is to make for their lives an 
atmosphere of devout purpose and of holy trust. 
Life, like nature, has its spasms and its crises; but 
spasms and crises can never take the place of an 
atmosphere. When we are troubled about the many 


things which we would do for our dear ones, it is well 
to see that we do not forget those less obtrusive, yet 
all-pervading, better things, without which all else 
were vain. 


Curiosity is the most noticeable intellectual char- 
acteristic in the child-mind. An open box is not 
half so interesting to the average child asa box which 
is kept closely locked. Display what you have in 
your hand, and you may excite a languid interest; 
make a gesture of concealment, and the whole intel- 
lect of the child is alert, on the instant. The teacher 
can avail himself, and ought to avail himself, of this 
trait of childhood, in many ways. A little air of 
mystery before he begins to speak, a few puzzling 
words that set the little minds at guessing, an illus- 
trative object announced but not shown until the les- 
son is well started, may each afford an intellectual 
stimulus sufficient to raise the child’s mind to its 
highest state of activity. If you would hold the 
child’s attention, arouse the child’s curiosity—first 
making sure that you have something to show or to 
tell which is worthy of the child’s attention. Other- 
wise the child will set you down as one of those teach- 
ers who promise but do not perform,—who are always 
going to tell something worth telling, and who never 
tell it. 


Heroic souls need heroic treatment. To approach 
one strong to the utmost endurance of trouble, with 
the flowery pietistic poetry which soothes feebler 
natures, is like offering herb tea as a medicine for 
cholera. People who really suffer are generally past 
wrifing commonplace poetry, or heeding it. A woman 
who suffered loss of property and home, by the treach- 
ery of friends—who, as the way of the world too 
often is, proceeded also to rob her of her good name, 
to hide their wrong,—and who had herself lived to 
see every true friend die from her side, once said that 
she could bear anything if people wouldn’t send her 
Miss Havergal’s poems to console her—helpful as 
these poems might prove to many a minor sufferer. 
What did comfort her, was some strong sentence like 
that which was loved of F. D. Maurice’s Calvinistic 
mother, “ Let us not be of those who disobey God in 
the capital instance ordered for their trial;” or, 
again, some word of others, “who were desolate, 
afflicted, tormented.” There was deep’ experience in 
the old minister who told one of those women who 
are more busy than useful, who complained that she 
often didn’t know what to say to people in distress, 
“ That, madam, is a leading sign of the wisdom of 
keeping still.” 


God’s messages are never lost, or delayed, or de- 
livered to the wrong address. When God calls us 
to some specific duty-doing, it is idle for us to insist 
that he must mean some one else—some one more 
capable, more skillful, more endowed with this desir- 
able quality or that. If he had meant some one else, 
he would have called some one else; calling us, he 
means us, and he waits for an answer. Samuel, wak- 
ened by a divine voice breaking the temple silence, 
is not to try and fall asleep again with the self- 
excusing thought that Samuel is a common name in 
Israel, and therefore probably some one else than 
himself is meant: Peter—hot, impulsive, impetuous 








threefold question and commission by making them 
apply to all the disciples, for the words are specific, 
“ Simon, son of John, lovest thou me?” and “ Feed . 
my sheep.” In God’s directory there is never @ con- 
fusing of names or addresses. The summons that 
comes for us, out of our slender means, to help a 
struggling missionary cause, was not intended for the 
wealthy believer in the next house, The call that 
bids us give up our blessed Sunday afternoon quiet 
for the effort of teaching in a noisy mission Sunday- 
school, was not designed for our neighbor across the 
way, who has time for rest and quiet and Christian 
meditation during the week, such as come to ws only 
during the treasured hours between Sunday noon and 
Sunday night. When an opportunity lies before us 
for direct personal Christian work, it behooves us not 
to ignore it, pleading that there are a dozen persons 
in our church with a better memory for the doctrines, 
and with more experience in Christian work, than we 
possess. In God’s directory there is never a mistake 
of a name or an address; in God’s judgment book, 
likewise, never a name, or an address, or a personal 
particular of any man’s life, will be omitted. No 
worthy cause that rang our door-bell and was unfeel- 
ingly directed elsewhere; no messenger of God, whose 
words we discredited; no message of God to us, 
which we ignored or sought to return with the endorse- 
ment “ mis-sent,” but will bea recorded fact opposite 
our names on God’s pages. _ 





THE SYSTEM OF INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE STUDY. 


Our greater blessings in life are often depreciated 
by us, because of their being so great, and being 
always so near. Sunlight, and pure air, and a 
temperate climate, and a fruitful soil, and again our 
civil liberty, and our poszessions of available litera- 
ture, and, above all, our common Christianity, are 
so much to us, are so a very part of our conscious 
existence, that we fail to realize our cause for 
gratitude in their boundless benefits, or how great a 
loss to us would be the lack of any one of them. 


“The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day ; 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings: 
But dark were the world and sad were our lot, 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not.” 


Because, indeed, the commonplace things are so much 
to us, it is easier for us to find some cause of com- 
plaint in connection with the trials of their use, than 
it is for us to recognize at the fullest the advantages 
which flow from them. 

One of the greatest blessings which the world 
enjoys to-day is the system of International Bible 
study, whereby millions upon millions of people, 
young and old, are engaged week by week in the 
examination of the same portions of Scripture, and 
are stimulated to an interchange of thought on themes 
of the highest possible importance. Not in the Sun- 
day-schools alone is this agency a chief factor of 
intellectual and moral activity. It is a mighty power 
in the homes and in the common chools, in the col- 
leges, in the theological seminaries, and in all tLe 
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never approached by any other single impulse since 
the invention of printing. It taxes the energies of 
both religious and godless scientists, and explorers, and 
specialists in various lines. It sways popular discussion 
on the platform and in the secular press. It brings 
men of every shade of religious opinion face to face 
with each other and with the word of God. It pro- 
motes, at every step, intelligent personal religious 
conviction, and a spirit of intelligent Christian liber- 
ality. Its introduction marked an epoch in the his- 
tory of religious progress, as surely as did Luther's 
nailing his theses on the church door at Wittenberg. 
And its present influence in the world of thought is 
not less positive, or more limited, than is the influence, 
in the world of empire, of Great Britain, or Germany, 
or Russia, or the United States. 

It is hard to realize—very few persons, indeed, do 
realize, or even in any degree consider—how much of 
the world’s present religious and intellectual activity 
is due to this International lesson system. Only by 
going back, to consider carefully what was the status 
of the Sunday-school, and of religious periodical lit- 
erature, and of popular Bible knowledge, before the 
introduction of this system, and then by comparing 
that status with the present, at each one of these 
points,—is there any possibility of realizing the won- 
derful gain which has been made, through this agency, 


taken in this direction. 

Formerly, there was no one theme of common reli- 
gious thought that centred the interest of the commu- 
nity generally, week by week. Hence there was no 
justification in publishing, in periodical, or in book 
form, helps to the elucidation of such a theme; nor 
was there the possibility of bringing it before all 
minds alike, and of bringing it from all directions on 
to any one mind, through pulpit discourses, and popu- 
lar addresses, and way-side conversations, and even 
through the aurcharged atmosphere of prevailing 
mental and moral activity. When this one theme of 
common interest was secured through the Interna- 
tional lesson plan, at once it was as though a simple 
convex lens had combined the scattered rays of the 
winter’s sun, so that their focal point would kindle 
fagots intoa blaze, where, before, those rays would 
not have melted the crusting ice. And from that 
moment, the fire which was thus kindled has burned 
brighter and brighter, and its flame has been steadier 
and steadier, until now all the earth feels its warmth, 
and has cause to rejoice in its radiating influence. 

Because the whole community was quickened to 
the study..of the same Bible-passage, there was a 
demand for helps to Bible-study of a character quite 
unknown before. No common-place explanations or 
comments would now meet the needs of all. The 
ordinary Bible-student of a dozen years ago, whether 
in the ministry, or as superintendent or teacher in the 
Sunday-school, found himself poorly furnished for the 
enlarged demand of the new state of things. He must 
have other means of knowledge, or fall behind. So 
there were fresh aids to Bible-study provided by the 
foremost Bible publishing houses of the Old World, 
until the competition in these came to be so great that 
the first scholars of the world were summoned to do 
their best work in the preparation of such aids. 
Then there was a multiplication of separate volumes 
in the realm of religious thought and study,—such as 


of research, and of Oriental and classical archeology 
and manners and customs,—to an extent hitherto 
undreamed of. Important books by European spe- 
cialists, which would not have been thought of for a 
republication in America in the former days, were 
now issued on this side of the Atlantic in rival edi- 
tions ; and the library of the average country clergy- 
man, or of the more intelligent teacher, came to be sup- 
plied with volumes which otherwise would have had 
a place only in a few of the better city-libraries. 
There was a new standard of Bible-knowledge 


tated to study for its attainment, or to evidence their 


minister who could have met the requirements of a 
few years before, was now left behind in the rapid 
march of progress; while many another took fresh 
strides in advance of his best furnished and most 
critical hearers. Wranglings over differences in 
denominational dogma no longer satisfied so many 
hearers as formerly, nor were pulpit-essays a sufficient 
pabulum for ‘a Bible-studying congregation. The 
Bible itself became a new centre of interest in pulpit 
and in {pew, and the spirit of Bibletruth came into 
unprecedented prominence, above mere dogmatic 
phraseology; and so the highest Christian unity was 
promoted throughout Christendom. 

The theological seminaries were compelled to secure 
a new order of scholars in their professorships; for 
they had a new class of students—who must be 
trained for work among a newly instructed genera- 
tion. Attacks on the Bible by rude scoffers, and by 
destructive critics, and by materialistic scientists, 
which might have wrought infinite harm a genera- 
tion earlier, were rendered comparatively harmless by 
the greater knowledge of the Bible and its teachings, 
in the community generally, as well as among its 
religious leaders. And so the influence of these Inter- 
national lessons has extended and has deepened, until 
it can be said that no single theme of study has now, 
or ever had, so strong a hold on so large a portion of 
the more intelligent men and women and children of 
all Christendom as that which these lessons supply. 
And if one were to make a list of the five hundred 
foremost men of intellect in all the world to-day, he 
would find that more of them are giving, or have 
been giving, their best brain work to the elucidation 
or to the illustration of the themes of the Inter- 
national lessons, than to any other one theme of 
study known among them, And this is but a sug- 
gestion of the illimitable importance of this sys- 
tem of Bible study in the world’s forces to-day. 


And just because this system of Bible-study is so 
ineffably important, and so incomparably potent, in 
the community as a whole, it fails of constant recog- 
nition in its pre-eminent magnitude and worth. What 
it is, and what it has done, so far transcend the capa- 
bilities of an ordinary mental grasp, that it is easier 
to suggest the possibilities which are beyond, than it 
is to comprehend the impossibilities already absorbed 
by it. It is unmistakably true, that at no time before 
were so large a proportion of the Christians of the 
world engaged in the interested study of these lessons, 
as at the present hour. It is also true, that there was 
never a time when so small a proportion of those who 
are familiar with these lessons were inclined to cen- 
sure their method, or to find fault with their details. 
Yet it is, nevertheless, a truth,—and this truth it is 
which has prompted this writing—that now, at the 
approach of the beginning of a third seven years’ 
course of these lessons, there is a revival of the very 
same criticisms of, and the very same complainings 
about, these lessons and their plan, which were met 
and swept away in their tenfold force and prominence 
before the beginning of the second full term of study, 
and in their hundred-fold force and prominence 
before the beginning of their first term. 

The system of International lessons is one thing. 
The detailed method of that system is another thing. 
There are those to-day, as there have been those all 
the way along from the beginning, who are opposed 
to the system itself. To them, it may be well to say, 
that the system of International lessons is quite as 
firmly established in the Sunday-schools of America, 
as is a republican form of government in the United 
States of America ; moreover, that there are relatively 
no more advocates of an abrogation of this system, 
among those who are now sharers in it, than there are 
advocates of a monarchical system among the citizens 
of our Republic. But, apart from the question of the 
International lesson system as a whole, there are 
various opinions as to the better method of Bible 
study to be observed in that system ; and a statement 
and discussion of those various opinions we reserve 
for a subsequent editorial. The system itself stands. 


wisely be considered, at a time, like the present, when 
its discussion has a possibility of influencing those who 
are to fix its method for its third seven years’ term. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A good method of work in one part of the country, 
often proves an equally good method of work in another 
part of the country. An illustration of this truth is 
found in the following letter from Hastings, Minnesota, 
which tells of the results of an example set in Portland, 
Maine, as reported ‘in these columns now nearly four 
years ago: 


One of the issues of The Sunday School Times, for 1881, con- 
tained an account of a “ Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor” in Portland, Maine. The plan seemed so practical 
and helpful, that we were stirred with a desire to organize such 
a society here, As the boys and young men had little interest 
in religious matters, only the young ladies and girls were con- 
sulted. In December, 1881, nine girls met, and joined the 
“Young Ladies’ Society of Christian Endeavor.” The num- 
ber rapidly increased to thirty, with an average attendance, at 
the weekly meetings, of twenty. Every Sunday, before even- 
ing service, regardless of season or of weather, some of the 
members of that little band have met, sure of the promise, 
“Where two or three are gathered together.” Last winter a 
growing interest was evinced in the church, and many souls 
were brought to confess a trust in Christ. A number of our 
boys and young men united with the church, and, soon after, 
they organized a separate society. For a year both societies 
were kept up, meeting at the same hour in different rooms of 
the church, until two months ago, it was deemed advisable to 
unite the two organizations. The first meeting of the ‘‘ Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor” was held just three 
years from the time the nine girls had begun this work. The 
society now numbers about fifty, and the meetings are full of 
interest, and carried on without any assistance from the pastor 
or older members of the church. At the beginning of this 
organization, in 1881, the most sanguine hoped it would last 
a year or so, and they thought it worth the trial. The Lord 
has blessed us abundantly, above all that we asked or thought, 
according to his promise (Eph. 3: 20). And now, our word to 
others is: If you think you cannot accomplish anything where 
you live, take this for your encouragement, “‘ Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it:” and, ‘The 
Lord of heaven shall prosper us, therefore we his servants will 
arise and build,” 


In giving our editorial review of recent Sunday-school 
music books, we had no expectation of pleasing all the 
publishers. Nor, indeed, did we suppose that all the 
Sunday-schools would agree with us, as to the style of 
hymns and music to which it would be best for them 
to conform. We have had, however, more warm words 
on the subject, from both publishers and users of the 
books criticised, than we had any reason to anticipate. 
But here comes a letter, in very good spirit, from one of 
the publishers (Mr. John J. Hood, 1018 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia), asking for more specific details of criti- 
cism of the several later books which we noted as bear- 
ing his imprint. He says: 

Will you permit a criticism on your review of Sunday-school 
music books, which, I assure you, is meant kindly? Therein 
are classed as of about equal merit or demerit several lately 
issued works; but there must surely be a very great difference 
in them, for one of these (Songs of Redeeming Love) has received 
the approval of Sunday-schools to the extent of a demand for 
one hundred and fifty thousand copies. Another, of later issue 
(Our Sabbath Home), has been in demand to the extent of 
twenty-five thousand copies; while another (Spicy Breezes) in 
about the same period has sold but three thousand, and yet 
another (New Life) not two thousand copies. Can you enlighten 
your readers what particular quality in each of these works so 
unequally commends itself to the approval of Sunday-schools ? 
Music committees have a task before them just in proportion to 
the number of new books issued. Would it not be well in your 
excellent paper to adopt such a line of criticism as would assist 
committees in finding really what they desired in this depart- 
ment—not classic music, but such as will be accepted by the 
scholars as fitted to give expression to their own particular 
musical sentiments ? 

It is not always easy to say just why a book or a peri- 
odical is exceptionally popular. The wisest publishers 
admit their inability to define the elements of literary or 
artistic popularity. But the fact of popularity is often 
worth noting as a fact. In this case, we are glad to give 
prominence to Mr. Hood’s statement of the relative cir- 
culation of the four books named by him. The editors 
of the two books which are so far in advance of the 
others, are better known in their field than the editors 
of the other two. Chaplain McCabe, John R. Sweeny, 
T. C. O’Kane, and W. J. Kirkpatrick have a good repu- 
tation with lovers of the style of music in those books. 
And the familiar hymns selected by Chaplain McCabe 
for the Songs of Redeeming Love, are an added feature 
of attraction. We said of the hymns and tunes of this 
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and are of nearly the same grade of merit.” In that, we 
think, we were correct. We added that “ they have the 
disadvantage of appearing at a time when the public ear 
is comparatively weary of the mannerisms of that sort of 
song.” The publisher’s sale-list would show that we did 
not rightly estimate the length of the “ public ear.” 


One sign of the growing interest in the system of 
International lessons, is the increased discussion of its 
method of study. Unless the system itself had a strong 
hold on the popular mind, the religious press would be 
unwilling to give it the large prominence in their col- 
umns which it has at the present time. As an illustra- 
tion of the different opinions which are held on the sub- 
ject, we give herewith two letters recently received by 
us. One is from a Massachusetts clergyman, who is 
not a lover of the system as it is. He says: 

Very respectfully would I disagree with your opinion, as to 
the helpfulness of the Sunday-school papers, leaflets, etc., as a 
elass. There are exceptions, and the growing importance of 
the Sunday-school makes, perhaps, a need for some of this kind 
of Sunday-school literature; but it is the misfortune of our reli- 
gious schools that they have to make no effort in getting a les- 
son. The International lesson system is doomed, and the 
“Lesson Helps,” with it, are under the weight of growing dis- 
approval. Personally, I welcome The Sunday School Times 
as much, perhaps, as any other Sunday-school paper or pam- 
phlet, but I am no less opposed to the mistaken system of 
explaining a lesson all out to achild in a religious school, than 
I am te putting a “ key ” into the hand ofa scholar in a secular 
school. It is a tremendous grip that the International lesson 
system has upon the churches, appealing to sentiment and past 
associations as it does, but I think I discern a little relaxation 
in that grip. It is the earnest of something better. It is the 
small nebulous thing in the horizon, about the size of a man’s 
hand, that is full of promise and blessing long delayed. I can- 
not, therefore, give my assistance to the increase of what are 
popularly known as “ helps,’’ but really and truly are clogs. 

We wonder whether that pastor is, himself, a teacher 
of a Bible class, the members of which study their lesson 
by the aid of the best available “helps.” If he is, we 
venture to say that he has to study harder to keep ahead 
of his class than he has to study to supply his congrega- 
tion with good sermons; and if he is not the teacher of 
such a class, we can tell him that there are thousands of 
scholars in such classes who do more Bible studying 
week by week, with the aid of these helps, which he 
calls “clogs,” than he probably does in his sermon 

preparing; and we mean to intimate no lack of study 
on his part. Of one thing we feel very sure,—that 
the International lesson system has done more to pro- 
mote close Bible study on the part of the people gen- 
erally—young and old—than any other agency since the 
invention of printing; aye, and that there is more down- 
right solid Bible study over these International lessons, 
with the aid of popular lesson-helps, in any one month 
of any one current year, than there was in a whole gen- 
eration of Sunday-school scholars before such lesson- 
helps were available. But “the International lesson 
system is doomed,” he says. Of course it is. Soarethe 
heavens and the earth, when “the elements shall be 
dissolved with fervent heat, and the earth and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up.” “It is a tremen- 
dous grip that the International lesson system has upon 
the churches.” He is right so far. But he sees hope of 
relief from this system in a “small nebulous thing in 
the horizon, about the size of a man’s hand.” That 
describes the opposition to this system quite accurately. 
It is a “small nebulous thing,” very near the horizon; 
and it is about the size and appearance of “ a man’s hand.” 
And over against it there seems to be “ the hand of the 
Lord” which brought about and which still sustains the 
system of International Bible study. 

The other letter is from a Lutheran worker in Penn- 
sylvania. He has had long experience of Sunday-school 
work, and his testimony is that these lessons are more 
available than any he knew before, for the instruction of 
mission-school children; as they have also proved the 
best for Bible-class students. He says: 

Over fifty years ago, I was a scholar in one of those schools 
where we used the question books and notes of the lamented 

Albert Barnes, on the four Gospels. I have those question 

books that I used in 1834-36, with my answers written in pencil, 

in the class. I was a teacher in the first two English-Lutheran 

Sunday-schools of this city, cne of them having a morning 

session, the other an afternoon session, over forty years ago, 

and I have been in continuous active Sunday-school work in 

this city, establishing and maintaining mission schools, I 

declare, as the result of my long experience, that the present 

system of International lessons is the most successful effort of 
good men ever put forth to enlist our youth in Bible studies, 

Tam charmed at the progress made by large numbers of my 

mission scholars, who, on review days, will recite, in concert, 

every word of the golden texts, etc., of the lessons of the quar- 


tained in The Sunday School Times are invaluable. I go 
through all the articles of your able writers, and use your 
“‘Tilustrative Applications’ largely at our weekly teachers’- 
meeting. In short, I find that the lessons and helps are indis- 
pensable in my work; and I desire to return my thanks for 
their great help. 








A HYMN OF YOUTH. 


BY THE REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


For that ye, young men, are strong, 
Lift the banner of God’s Son, 

Make his mighty word your song ; 
Overcome the evil one. 


Ye are all the sons of light! 
Consecrate the powers of youth ; 
Loyal to your Maker’s right, 
War the warfare of the truth. 


Suffer hardship. Fear no fear. 
Courage! Quit you manfully. 

Heedful that your Lord is near, 
Keep his law of liberty. 


Ye his soldiers are enrolled, 
Unto blood resisting sin, 

Disentangled, self-controlled, 
Love his power and discipline. 


Shout the shouting of the King! 
Turn the aliens! Battle-scarred, 
Through the gates, with honor, bring 

That committed you to guard. 





“RIGHTEOUSNESS, TEMPERANCE, AND 
JUDGMENT TO COME.” 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 


“And as he [Paul] reasoned of righteousness, and 
self-control, and the judgment to come, Felix was terri- 
fied.” 

The most active apostle of the whole college was laid 
aside from public labor. He who had traversed conti- 
nents in vast missionary journeys, was now a constrained 
occupant of a prison. The imprisonment was necessary 
to save his life. The storm of Jewish hate had broken 
loose against Paul, threatening to slay him at the very 
gates of the temple; and afterward forty men bound 
themselves with an oath that they would neither eat nor 
drink till they had killed Paul. God made Roman law 
a covert from this storm of deadly fury. 

Paul was a prisoner four years; during this time he 
had five arraignments, and made as many set defenses. 
The first was when he rose from his cruel beating, barely 
rescued from death by Lysias, and stood upon the stairs 
of Fort Antonia, still bound with two chains, and spoke 
to the people in the Hebrew tongue. The result was that 
the mob yelled, “ Away with such a fellow from the earth, 
for it is not fit that he should live,” and the centurion 
had him triced up for scourging. 

The second arraignment was the next day before the 
Sanhedrin, where Paul called the high-priest a plastered 
sepulchre, and threw the doctrine of the resurrection as 
an apple of discord among the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
The result was that the Pharisees cried, “ We find no 
fault with this man,” and conceded that an angel or 
God might have spoken to him. That night the Lord 
did appear to him, and said, “ Be of good cheer, Paul; as 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear 
witness at Rome.” 

The vhird arraignment was at Cesarea before Felix 
the governor. There was a crowd of angry Jewish 
dignitaries, indignant at being obliged to hurry off 
seventy miles to testify against the pestilent fellow who 
had escaped them. There was Ananias the high-priest, 
rankling over being called a whitewashed receptacle of 
rottenness and death, the Sadducees indignant at being 
worsted in the last encounter, and all now bound 
together by a common hate. 

Being ignorant of Roman court customs and the Greek 
language, they had to employ an advocate—Tertullus, the 
little Tertius—to conduct theircause. He begins withthe 
most fulsome flattery of Felix, the most heartily detested 
governor they ever had, Then he charges Paul with 
being (a) a public pest, (6) a ringleader of the Naza- 
renes, and (c) with profaning the temple, none of 
which charges could they prove. How could a heathen 


Felix induced Drusilla, a young and beautiful Jewess 
of royal blood, to desert her most loving and self-sacri- 
ficing husband Aziz, and accept an adulterous marriage 
with him, a cruel and elderly profligate. Returning 
with his wife to Cxesarea, Felix sent for Paul to converse 
with him privately on the lofty themes that engaged the 
apostle’s thought. 

What a great temptation to Paul to seek his freedom ! 
Here was Drusilla, the fresh and petted bride, one of 
his own nation and race. Here was Felix a Roman, 
evidently approachable by such a Roman as Paul, 
These days of prison life were going heavily. Rome 
waited for the divinely appointed witness. The great 
world was dying for the message he had for its healing. 
The infant church needed his fostering hand. Will he 
condone the fault of his beautiful countrywoman? Will 
he bring the price of his freedom in honied lips or 
monied hands? Will he somehow get with his great 


commission to the waiting world? 


Every Christian knows the answer. Every Christian 
knows that he is not to do evil that good may come, that 
his mission is to do the work nearest at hand; to the 


jailer, if he be in jail; to the judge, if he be at the bar. 


So Paul feels that he must preach the kingdom wher- 


ever opportunity is offered. 


Paul’s lofty courtesy secured a perfect attention, his 
kindly bearing disarmed resentment; nevertheless he 


spoke to royal sinners of righteousness, to the profligate 
of self-control, and to gross transgressors of judgment to 


come. Drusilla, familiar with these great truths, and 
accustomed to slight them, gave no outward sign of any 
inward feeling. Likely she was hardened past trem- 
bling. But Felix, facing these dread realities for the 
first time, was terrified. “He glanced back over a 
stained and guilty past, and was afraid. He had been a 
slave in the vilest of all positions, at the vilest of all 
epochs, and in the vilest of all cities. He had crept, 
with his brother Pallas, into the position of courtier at 
the most morally degraded of all courts. He had been 
an officer of those auxiliaries who were the worst of all 
troops. What secrets of blood and lust lay hidden in his 
earlier life we do not know, but ample and indisputable 
testimony, Jewish and Pagan, sacred and secular, reveals 
to us what he had been—how greedy, how savage, how 
treacherous, how unjust, how steeped with the blood of 
private murder and public massacre—during the eight 
years he had now spent in the government, first of 
Samaria, then of Palestine. There were footsteps behind 
him. He could not bear the novel sensation of terror 
which crept over him, or the reproaches of the blushing, 
shamefaced spirit which began to mutiny even in such a 
breast as his.” He terminated the interview. 

How clear it is that some vast power is with the weak, 
defenseless prisoner who fears not to protest against sin 
in the presence of sovereigns! Nathan is a poor, lone 
prophet before a king who has the power of life and 
death. But at his word the king trembles, bows in the 
dust, and wails his weakness. The king himself had 
cut the sinews of his power by sin. Elijah comes out 
of the seclusion where he had been obliged to hide to 
save his life from the king who hunted him. But he 
goes straight to the enraged sovereign, and tells him, 
“In the place where the dogs licked the blood of 
Naboth, shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine, and the 
dogs shall eat Jezebel, thy wife, by the ditch of Jezreel, 
and all thy posterity of seventy sons shall be cut off.” 
Elijah lived, nevertheless. 

Daniel, a captive slave, stood before Nebuchadnezzar, 
the proud builder of mighty Babylon, and said: “ Break 
off thy sins by righteousness, and thy iniquities by 
showing mercy to the poor.” He stood before his “son”! 
Belshazzar, and said: “Thou hast lifted up thyself... 
against the God of heaven, therefore God has numbered 
thy kingdom and finished it. Thou art weighed in the 
balances and found wanting. Thy kingdom is divided, 
and is given to the Medes and Persians.” Nevertheless, 
Daniel came to honor, and Belshazzar came to death 
that night. It must be that . 


..» “Behind the dim unknown 


Standeth God within the shadows, keeping watch above his 
own,” 
It must also be true that the sinner, however great, 


honored, royal, clothed with authority, feels that there 
is some irresistible power beyond the lowly speaker 
which condemns him, Little would it be to launch a 





successfully champion such acause? Pau! answered all 


ing to prison, with large liberties allowed, because there 
was no proof to convict, nor a bribe to acquit, under pre- 
tense of awaiting the arrival of Lysias, who was neither 
expected nor desired to arrive. 





ter. I also desire to say, in this connection, that the helps con- 


About this time, by the enchantments of Simon Magus, 





the charges triumphantly, and the result was a remand- 


| javelin, or wave a {hand to an executioner, and destroy 
the accuser. But he well knows that the accusation 
only finds a mouth and utterance in the man, and that 
the accusation stands, though a thousand men uttering 


1 The Bible uses the word “son” in the broad Oriental sense. Bel- 
shazzar was son of Nabonidus, and may have been grandson off 
Nebuchadnezzar.—THE Eprtor. 
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it be slain. The sinner has a dominating sense that 
penalty cannot be escaped. Men know and fear the 
power above them that makes for righteousness. Hence 
a child or servant can set the man or king to trembling, 
if that child or servant voice the judgment of God. In 
spite of his terrified trembling he reformed not, was wil- 
ling to be often made afraid in hopes that Paul or his 
friends would give him money that the prisoner might be 
discharged. 

How helpless has a man become, who sees the wrong, 
feels it so deeply that he is terrified, beholds the right, 
and does not renounce the one and embrace the other. 
He left Paul bound for two years, and finally, when his 
own head was in peril, was still willing to leave him 
bound, in the base hope that the Jews would press less 
vigorously the charges against him in the Roman court 
for outrageous cruelty and heinous crimes. 

Both went to Rome, the ruler and the subject, the 
rich man and he who had nothing, the wrong-doer and 
he who suffered by it, the man who was yet more the 
slave of self-interest than he had formerly been of his 
absolute master, and the man who was born civilly free, 
and who became spiritually free minded by the freedom 
wherewith the Son makes free. The ruler went to dis- 
gorge the most of his gains, gotten by robbery and 
bribes, and to vanish forever from history in ignominy 
and disgrace. Like the tired swimmer he goes under the 
waves of oblivion. 


“Tle sinks into the depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoflined, and unknown.” 


Paul goes to Rome also after his fourth arraignment 
before Festus and Agrippa. There again he was impris- 
oned for two years, during which time we can easily 
judge of his temper and spirit from the epistles to the 
Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, and to Philemon. 
Here are uttered the sublimest views of the possibilities 
of human nature, and the greatest tenderness of human 
love. His spirit was never broken for a single hour. 
The infant church may have missed his visits, but the 
universal Church has received his ministrations by the 
pen. Judea missed his presence, which it would not wil- 
lingly receive; but the millions of the church in Rome, 
during the very early centuries, testify that he did not 
tarry there in vain. 

As Felix went down under the waves of oblivion, 
Paul obtained liberty for two years probably, was again 
apprehended, tried, and condemned to die, But in view 
of death he exultingly says: My life is being poured 
out as an offering to God. The time of my anchor lift- 
ing has come. Ilitherto I have swung on the fierce 
tides of earthly life. Ihave had a narrow range, though 
it has reached two continents, In the infinite heavens 
are broader oceans; for them I now set my sails, and 
feel them filling with the breath of God. His full soul 
hesitates not at commingled figures; all possible ones 
cannot express his boundless feeling. He goes on: I 
have fought the good fight, I have finished the race, I 
have kept the faith, not even the temptation to save my 
life by its surrender, moved me. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me the crown of righteousness. 

Better be a prisoner of Christ, with perils of death im- 
pending, with crowns of eternal glory awaiting, than an 
earthly ruler terrified at the righteous judgment of his 
deeds, and about to sink into eternal ignominy and shame. 





IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF WORDSWORTH. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


I think it is the Swedish poet Tegner, who says: 


“ Ah, if so much of beauty pour itself 
Through all the veins of life and of creation, 
Tlow beautiful must the great Fountain be, 
The bright, the eternal!” 


And his lines kept ringing in my head all the way from 
Windermere to Rydal Water, as we drove through the 
beautiful landscape the other day. The sky was bril- 
liantly clear, and the sunshine truly American in its 
brightness. “You have queen’s weather, indeed, for 
your excursion,” said our kind host, as we set out from 
the edge of Lake Windermere, on board the little steamer 
The Swan, for Ambleside—W ordsworth’s and Southey’s 
Ambleside. It is the quaintest village imaginable, crop- 
ping out from the hillside like some natural rocky for- 
mation. Wordsworth says that most of the cottages in 
the lake country look like native boulders, shaped by 
nature into some resemblance to a human dwelling, and 
we constantly verified his idea, 

On our way to the head of the Iake, Dove-Nest was 
ointed out to us, half hidden amid rich coppice—a 
pretty cottage, where Mrs. Hemans once had her summer 
some. Strange attribute of genius! Because a tender 


poet once lived here for a few months, the spot is conse- 
crated even to the tourist from a distant land. 

At Ambleside,.we took a carriage for Grassmere, and 
found in our coachman, whose semi-livery gave him 
quite a stylish air, a most intelligent guide. He knew 
every foot of the storied way—just where to stop, where 
the views were finest, and with the end of his whip gave 
interest, by what he had to tell, to every roof and chim- 
ney-pot. We wound among steep green hills, bald of 
trees, and strewn over with sheep-walks and mossy walls 
to their very tops. These hills are marvelous in shape, 
often sternly rugged, with little of the rich softness which 
characterizes the more southern shores of Lake Winder- 
mere, The roads are the perfection of roads, turfed to 
the edge with such turf as the Rydal Poet used to boast 
it took three hundred years to make. The variety and 
beauty of the wild flowers along the hedge-rows was 
something to wonder at. Our driver gathered for us 
spikes of brilliant foxglove a foot long, with flowers of 
a prodigious size, and columbines of the rarest beauty. 

Before we reached Grassmere, we came upon the resi- 
dence of Harriet Martineau, a tall house, some distance 
from the road. I was not a sufficient admirer of this 
woman, so characterized by lack of faith in God and 
man, to care to visit The Knoll. 

The village of Grassmere has the same grey quiet that 
marks the villages of all this district. We drove at once 
to the central spot of interest, Grassmere Church. As 
we entered its green enclosure, and looked round at the 
stern, yet beautiful, mountains, that gather lake and 
village into their circling embrace, I thought I never 
had seen so fitting a burial-place for a poet of nature. 
“ Don’t tell me,” I said, as we threaded the long gravelled 
walk through the church-yard, “ where Wordsworth 
lies;” for she who walked beside me had already made 
a pilgrimage to it. ‘ Let me see if my instincts will not 
lead me straight there.” And they did. 

The Wordsworth plot is filled with family graves, with 
simple slabs and headstones of grey slate-stone; only 
one marble one among them, that of Dora Wordsworth, 
the wife of Edward Quillinan, the well-known translator 
of the Portuguese poet Camoens, One may be forgiven 
a little sentiment while standing here and reading the 
familiar names, What stern Doric simplicity in the 
two lines on the slab over the poet's grave: 

WILLIAM WorpsworTH 
and 
Mary, his wife, 

We had evidence that personal interest in the poet has 
not yet died out; for there was a cluster of fresh roses 
laid upon the stone, and a manuscript copy of verses, 
evidently original, addressed to him, placed there also. 

Dora Wordsworth’s grave recalled to mind her father’s 
tender verses, The Triad, addressed to the daughters of 
the three poets, Sara Coleridge, Edith Southey, and his 
own Dora, all beautiful girls, worthy of the tribute paid 
to them in the poem. 

Close by was the grave of Dorothy, the “ wild-eyed 
sister” of Wordsworth, whom Coleridge used to speak 
of as the most intellectual woman he had ever known; 
and yet her latter years were clouded under a veil of 
pathetic insanity. 

As I turned from the Wordsworth plot, I felt some- 
thing like moisture dim my eye, as I found myself 
suddenly facing a circular headstone on which was 
sculptured a beautiful flower-wreathed Maltese cross, 
bearing the name of Hartley Coleridge. Instantly there 
came to mind that grey morning, when Mrs. Wordsworth 
sent “ James”’—the well-known factotum of Rydal Mount 
—down to the cottage of the sick man, over whose life 
she had had such a motherly care. 

“Mistress, I think you maun go down to him; for Mr. 
Hartley is very bad.” 

So she went, and sat by the poor fellow with his hand 
in hers, till the sad, ineffectual life passed away. 

“ William,” she said, on coming home, “I have prom- 
ised poor Hartley that he shall be laid close beside us.” 
And so just outside of the iron railing he lies. 

We went into the antique Norman church, and read 
in the low porch this card, which seemed to us touching 
and appropriate : 

“ Whoever thou art that enterest this church, forbear 
not to put up a brief prayer for the minister and the con- 
gregation who worship here; and, above all, forget not 
to offer a petition for thyself.” 

The church is very quaint and ancient. Itbasa large 
east window of fine stained glass; and in the chancel 
were two very antique chairs, black as ebony through 
age, with their primitive carving worn almost to smooth- 

ness. On the high back of each we read the respective 
dates cut in relief, A. D. 607 and A. D. 637. In one of 





the aisles is a monument to Wordsworth, surmounted by 


a life-size bust, with a long inscription testifying to his 
virtues as a neighbor and citizen, as well as a poet. 

It pleased me to come suddenly upon a tablet, with a 
bas-relievo head, erected to Mrs. Fletcher, the beautiful 
and accomplished woman whose home in Edinburgh was 
the gathering-place, fifty years ago, for the wits and 
bright spirits of that classic city; in short, its Holland 
House. I sat down in her pew, and recalled her account 
of Wordsworth’s death. From the windows of ‘Lesketh 
How, her summer home, she could see the windows of 
Rydal Mount. 

* Are they closed this morning, Elsie?” she asked her 
maid, not having courage enough to look for herself. 

“Yes, mistress, all are bowed.” - 

* Ah, well!—then he has gone!” 

From a neighboring mountain tarn a sparkling beck 
dashes down, just outside the church-yard wall, and goes 
babbling on till it loses itself in the lake near by. 

At the pretty little Grasmere Hotel we had acharming 
luncheon, and then took our carriage again to drive to 
Rydal Mount. On the way, we passed Nab Cottage, 
where Hartley Coleridge lived and died. At one point 
we came upon a huge pile of rocks, with rude steps cut 
upon one side, Here was the sacred haunt of the poet, 
where he used to sit for hours crooning to himself, as he 
made his verses, A short drive over roads as smooth as 
a floor, brought us to the foot of Rydal Mount. The 
ascent is long and steep, but the beautiful road is com- 
pletely over-arched with tall trees. Wordsworth's cot- 
tage (though it is a two-storied house of good dimen- 
sions) is almost hidden from view by high surrounding 
walls, thick hedges, and close clusters of foliage. The 
people of this north region seem still to hold to the idea 
that raids from the Picts and Scots may yet be looked 
for; for there is not a villa, nor dwelling of any preten- 
sion, that is not strongly garrisoned behind walls eight 
and sometimes ten feet high, into which admittance is 
only had through barred iron gates, ponderous enough 
to guard a drawbridge. 

As this property no longer belongs te the Words- 
worths, it is not open to the tourist; so we contented 
ourselves with peering through the gates into the pretty 
grounds, and gathering a few laurel leaves in memory of 
him whose genius will always consecrate the place. 

Our drive back to Ambleside was on the opposite side 
of the lake from the route we had taken in the morning, 
and was only a shade less picturesque and beautiful. 
Everything along the way recalled Wordsworth. “ Ih 
are seven,” one of our companions sail, as we passed 
a cottage with a door-way full of bright-faced children, 
“ Goody Blakes” were strewn along the road, and here 
and there we encountered that “ violet by a mossy stone,” — 
some pretty “ Zucy Gray” in the shape of a young 
mountain maiden. As we approached the beautiful 
shores of Windermere, we could not keep from quoting 
the poet’s own words: 


“«.. . A mild surprise 


Did carry far into our hearts the voice 

Of mountain torrents; and the visible scene 
Entered, all unawares, into our minds 

With its grand solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 


Windermere, England. 





EACH IN HIS PLACE. 
BY BELLE VY. CHISHOLM. 


Beautiful mosaic paintings are often made of tiny 
pieces of various colored glass or marble. ‘The pieces 
are diminutive, and unattractive in appearance, when 
examined singly; but when they are arranged in their 
proper places, they make a beautiful picture that 
endures for ages, giving pleasure to all beholders, and 
crowning the artist who wrought it with honor. 

Bishop Simpson, in describing such a picture, adds: 
“So God is making a great picture out of society—mak- 
ing it out of seemingly insignificant materials, but putting 
each one where he should be.” This grand picture will 
not be destroyed at the end of time, for it is made 
for eternity, and will remain when suns and stars 
have set to rise no more. We all have a place in this 
rare painting, being formed by the finger of God, and 
we should be careful not to mar its beauty by needless 
repinings at the place he puts us in. If we could always 
remember that our position in life is of God’s own 
choosing—that we came not into it by chance, we would 
not so often fail in the grace of contentment. Each of 
us has our own nook in this busy world, and for each of 
us there is a work that no other hands than ours can do. 
The plodding peasant may envy the king in his mag- 





nificent splendor, but he could no more discharge hi 
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responsible duties, than could the king perform the 
peasant’s lowly duties with acceptance. 

The tired, weary mother often looks with longing eyes 
upon her more gifted sister, and sighs over the narrow, 
cramped life to which she has herself been doomed, but an 
exchange of positions would result disastrously for both 
parties; for while the timid mother would not have the 
courage and ability needful for a successful worker, in 
high and responsible places, neither would the active, 
influential woman be able to bestow upon the little chil- 
dren the loving tenderness and patient care they receive 
from their mother. 

So in God’s kingdom there should be no friction 
among the workers. The minister, the Sunday-school 
superintendent, the teacher and the scholar, each in his 
place, will find work for busy hands—work, too, that 
cannot be delegated to others, but for the accomplishing 
of which each one in his place will be held personally 
responsible, 

Each in his own place, let us strive to perform our 
own work faithfully, so that when we have finished our 
course on earth, we may hear the welcome words: “ Thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 





THE CONSERVATION OF INFLUENCE. 
BY PROFESSOR MARCUS D. BUELL. 


Our room in the Berlin hotel is cold, and we have 
ordered a fire. The stove is of the familiar German 
pattern, three feet wide and nine feet high. Built of 
massive brick, and coated with tiles, it easily weighs 
two tons—an obelisk, my wife calls it. The Fraulein 
did not take it for an American joke, the building of a 
fire inside this Washington Monument, for Heinrich 
appears with billets of wood, and bits of coal. But no 
sooner are his materials well ablaze, than he solemnly 
locks the core of flame behind the three several doors with 
which every such heating apparatus is provided. None 
of that cheery direct radiation, that fitful discharge of 
arrows of light and heat, peculiar to the English grates 
we had lately left; not even the dull winking of anthra- 
cite eyes through plates of mica, so characteristic of 
American stoves. Nevertheless, in an hour’s time, this 
Pyramid of Gizeh is perceptibly warm; nay, it keeps 
the room comfortable all the next day; nor till the third 
day does the fire need renewal. 

An old lesson in a new garb. The unexpected con- 
servation of a force. Conservation—not in a shaft of 
warmer air escaping intangibly into the sky, but a sen- 
sible and agreeable change in the temperature of the 
room. A lesson; for honest zeal in the Lord’s work 
often has the look of being walled in and locked up, 
only to go, if anywhere, up the chimney. So it seemed 
in turn to Elijah, to Solomon, to John the Baptist, to 
Roger Bacon, and even to Martin Luther.” And so does 
it seem yet to many a teacher and preacher. My hour 
a week with that congregation; my thirty minutes once 
in seven days with my class; how indirect, intermittent, 
and trivial, as positive influence. A factor in the busy 
complex of these lives? Yes, possibly; but too much 
after the order of the metaphysical wave the child's 
pebble is said, in the threadbare illustration, to send 
across the Atlantic. 

The next day we are crossing the Spree. Close by, a 
barge, huge and ungainly; a bulk not to be moved but 
by mighty marine engines or Titanic winds. And yet 
four smallish men, each one with the face of a Sisyphus, 
are straining at the ends of as many long poles. Does 
the fabric move? No—yes! an inch, the first minute; 
and then a foot; and an hour later, we know not how 
far, for craft and men are out of sight. We read that 
Alpine plants sometimes mistake a few days’ premature 
sunshine for actual spring, and put forth buds and 
leaves, only to be whelmed by sudden snow and ice. 
The end of them! one would say, with such a boundless 
frigid environment. Not so, The plant thaws out a 
little chamber for itself down in the dark, and lives on. 
And so, our Heinrich reaching with transcendental tact 
the million atoms of invisible air; our four wry-faced 
pigmies giving their wooden leviathan the thrill of 
human purpose; our fragment of Alpine life defying its 
grim and chilly investment,—remind us afresh of a truth 
we are too often forgetting, that the spiritual life has a 
like pervasiveness and persistence of influence. 

In a recent pastorate, the writer has a bright young 
friend, who seemed almost wholly devoid of interest in 
spiritual things. The acquaintance, however, ripened 
into intimacy, and the parsonage study came to be a 
place of free and frequent resort; but yet the most seri- 


Scarcely a week passed without some studied allusion, 
direct or indirect, to the subject of personal religion ; 
and twice or thrice, on specially favorable occasions, 
prayer was offered with and for him. And still the 
months went on unrewarded by the smallest token of 
encouragement. It was a serious trial to faith; and the 
temptation to abandon further effort in his behalf was 
not infrequently presented. One day, after lapse of a 
year, the dear young fellow called in the middle of the 
forenoon, breaking, how seriously he never knew, the 
spinal column of an inchoate sermon with that well- 
known knock of his at the study door. Ahme! What 
a change in him! He had come for advice and prayer. 
Thick-walled indifference, the inertia of habit, the ice of 
worldliness, were at last yielding to spiritual force. He 
has long since found peace in believing, and promises 
great success in his appointed work as a gospel minister. 
At Mount Desert, Maine, there is a spring of delicious 
water, famous far and wide for its coldness and sweet- 
ness. On our first visit to the spot, the spring was 
nowhere to be found, and we returned to our hotel for 
new directions. But the spring was there; though 
buried, and hidden from sight by the incoming tide of 
salt sea-water. Our second visit was made at low tide, 
and there the fountain stood revealed, clear, copious, 
satisfying. Then we knew that night or day, ebb or 
flood, that current of living water was springing up for- 
evermore. Who could fail to think of Paul’s motto for 
Christian work, “In season, out of season;” or of Solo- 
mon’s sower, up and abroad betimes in the morning, and 
at evening not withholding his hand? 

Our German stove standing there stark and white is a 
new Ebenezer, with a new watchword: “ Be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain in 
the Lord.” 

Berlin, Germany. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





AGNES AND THE FLOWERS. 
BY MEADE MIDDLETON. 


Agnes sat in her little room, over the shop, trying to 
study her Latin lesson. She was not really thinking 
about the lesson, however,—her thoughts were in the 
school-room, around the corner of the next street. 

The ‘girls had stood by the window, at recess, and 
chatted together about birds and flowers. The fancy 
seized them, as it has done many a girl, to name her 
favorite flower, and to be called by it awhile. 

“There must be something in us that will make the 
particular flower we choose seem just the right one for 
us,” said Emily Hartman. 

“Do you mean something in our characters, or some- 
thing in our circumstances? ” asked Clara Russell. 

“Oh, both! For instance, Amy Grey wouldn’t think 
of choosing the rose,—would you, Amy?” 

Amy’s face flushed, she dropped her head, but made 
noreply. The girls, one and all, said, “The lily is for 
Amy.” 

“And the rose is for Annie,” whispered Gertrude. 
“If we were to have a May party, we should certainly 
choose her for our queen.” 

“Lou must take the ivy ” suggested another. 

“That means, dear, that you are ambitious. 
but you can have the ivy.” 

The flowers and the girls were named, one by one, till 
there were no more flowers, and but one more girl;— 
Agnes, 

The bell for study rang just then, so that no one had 
time to remark upon this, if, indeed, they gave it any 
thought. Agnes, however, had a great deal to say to 
herself, on the subject, both then and in the afternoon, 
when she sat in the little room, over the shop, trying to 
study the Latin lesson. She thought of the girls, by 
name, each in a beautiful home! It seemed the most 
natural thing in the world to call them after the flowers! 
“ An easy thing, too, for them to live the life of flowers! ” 
Agnes said, a little under her breath. 

Her eyes wandered from the lesson to the street, just 
in time tosee Amy pass in a pony phaeton. She looked 
very sweet and cool in her pretty blue lawn and white 
straw hat. 

“Our Lily!” thought Agnes, bitterly. “Just the 

flower for her,—she needn’t take any more thought for 
her life than the lilies take for theirs. It’s horrible to 
be poor, and to be obliged to live over this shop! If 
things were only as they used to be!” 


No one 





ous effort to reach the student’s heart proved futile. 


lived in a handsome house, and felt no care about 
money matters! 
“Tf only Uncle Robert would come back from India, 
and help father out of these business troubles,” she 
thought. “I must leave school soon, I suppose; father 
said he didn’t know how he could pay my last term-bill. 
Oh, dear! Poor Mary had to leave, to make it so that I 
could go! I know she felt dreadfully sorry. Oh, what’s 
the use—I cannot study this afternoon! I must give 
up, and have a good cry! A flower indeed! I’m nota 
flower!” 
“ You,—why, you are something of ten times more 
use than a flower!” said Mary, coming in on tip-toe. 
“Mother says that you are a sunbeam! But, Agnes, 
mother has a headache—I am trying to keep baby 
quiet, but it is such tiresome work; perhaps you would 
come help, when you get through with that lesson? ” 
“Oh, of course I can come! Every one supposes that 
I can get on without the least bit of rest,” Agnes said 
hurriedly. 
Mary looked surprised ; it was so unusual for Agnes 
to speak impatiently. 
“Something at school has vexed her,” she thought. 
“Mother wouldn’t call her a ‘sunbeam’ just at this 
moment. Oh, well! the sun must go under a cloud now 
and then.” 
“Some days must be dark and d:eary,” hummed the 
little woman, going away as softly as she had come. 
“ Poor Agnes,” she thought, “ why didn’t I find out 
what vexes her? It is so nice to talk over one’s trou- 
bles now and then.” So back she went, and, peeping in 
at the open door, she said: ‘ 
“ What is it, Agnes; won’t you tell me?” 
“Oh, it’s everything!” exclaimed Agnes. And then 
she told Mary about the flowers, and how there was not 
a flower for her, and that this had set her to thinking. 
“TI am glad that you told me,” said Mary. “AndI 
am glad that I read that poem yesterday. I know just 
the flower for you—it is the snap-dragon.” 
“Snap-dragon!” cried Agnes, half vexed, half 
amused. “I don’t know anything about the snap- 
dragon. I don’t like the name, though.” 
“It’s a lovely flower,” cried Mary. “TI read a poem 
yesterday about flowers. It’s in this old book,” she said. 
“There is a great deal about the rose, the lily, the ivy, 
and all those flowers; it calls them: 
“* Bold in form and rich in hue, 

Children of a purer dew; 

Smiling lips and winning eyes, 

Meet for earthly paradise.’ 
But it says the sweetest things about the snap-dragon; 
It doesn’t ask to stay in green fields, and beautiful gar- 
dens, it is willing to grow in rough places, to climb 
crevices in the wall: 
“* Pleasure, wealth, birth, knowledge, power,— 

These have each an emblem flower; 

So for me alone remains 

Lowly thought and cheerful pains. 

Be it mine to set restraint 

On roving wish and selfish plaint. 

Mine, the unseen to display 

In the crowded public way, 
Where life’s busy arts combine 
To shut out the Hand Divine.’ 

“There! that does for you, exactly,” cried Mary, 
throwing down the book, kissing Agnes, and running 
away before there was time for a reply. 

“ Baby is asleep still,” she thought, peeping into the 
nursery. “I'll go see if mother would like me to bathe 
her head.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said her mother; “you are a 
treasure.” 

When Mary returned to the nursery, she found Agnes 
there. 

“Go take a walk in the garden, dear,” Agnes said. 
“T will stay with baby awhile. Afterwards Il order 
tea, youand I will be the only ones at table with father.” 

With the baby in her arms, Agnes sat the window, 
just where she could catch a glimpse of Mary swinging 
under the old beech-tree. It was not much of a garden; 
only a back yard. Still, there was this one tree, besides 
some vines and honeysuckles. Soon Barbara came in, 
and took orders for tea, which, by the way, Agnes 
decided must be as dainty as possible. She knew that 
her father would be tired, and that he would miss her 
mother from the head of the table. 

After all, though, they had a very pleasant time. 
Later in the evening, through the half-open door, Agnes 
heard her father say to her mgther: 

“They are both treasures! I would rather have my 
two good daughters than to own all the wealth of the 





Agnes thought sorrowfully of the time when they 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1885.] 


1, January 4.— Paul at Troas 








2 January 11.—Paul at Miletus 
4. January 18.—Paul's Farewell....... 


4. January 2%5.—Paul Going to Jerusalem. 


56. February 1,—Paul at Jerusalem... 
6. February 8.— Paul Assailed.... 


..Acts 20: 28-38 
Acts 21: 1-14 
coeeeeceeeeeveeACts 21: 15-26 
ceunsceccnceons Acta 21: 27-40 








7. February 15.—Paul’s Defense.................. ... Acts 22: 1-21 
& February 22.—Paul Before the Councll............0.....0..0ccc00e Acts 23: 1-11 
%. March 1.—Paal Sent to Felix .... Acts 23: 12-24 
10. March 8.—Paul Before Felix. ................ccccccccccssenseceseesseeeees Acts 2: 10-27 
Il. March 15.—Paul Before Agrippa. ..............00 ccccseccccccseceseeeeees Acts 2%: 1-18 
32. March 22.—Paul Vindicated.....10.0c.cocssces: ecccsecccesccosscsescessseve Acts 26; 19-32 


14, March 29.—Review. 


LESSON IX., SUNDA 


TITLE : 


Y, MARCH 1, 1880. 


-AUL SENT TO FELIX. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 23: 12-24.) 


COMMON VERSION. | 

12. And when it was day, cer- 
tain of the Jews banded together, | 
and bound themselves under a | 
curse, saying that they would | 
neither eat nor drink till they 
had killed Paul. 

13. And they were more than 
forty which had made this con- 
spiracy. | 

14. And they came to the chief 
priests and elders, and said, We 
have bound ourselves under a 
great curse, that we will eat 
a until we have slain Paul. | 

15. Now therefore ye with the | 
council signify to the chief cap: | 
tain, that he bring him down | 
unto you to morrow, as though | 
ye would inquire something more | 
perfectly concerning him: and 
we, or ever he come near, are | 
ready to kill him. 

16. And when Paul's sister's | 
son heard of their lying in wait, 
he went and entered into the cas- | 
tle, and told Paul. 

17. Then Paul called one of the 
centurions unto him, and said, 
Bring this young man unto the) 
chief captain: for he hath a cer- 
tain thing to tell him. 

18. So he took him, and brought 
him to the chief captain, and said, 
Paul the prisoner called me unto 
him, and prayed me to bring this 
young,man unto thee, who hath 
something to say unto thee. 

19. Then the chief captain took 
him by the hand, and went with 





him aside privately, and asked | 
him, What is that thou hast to tell 
me? | 
20, And he said, The Jews have | 
agreed to desire thee that thou | 
wouldest bring down Paul to 
morrow into the council, as 
though they would inquire some- | 


what of him more perfectly. 


1. But do not thou yield unto | 


them: for there lie in wait for | 
him of them more than forty | 


men, which have bound them 
selves with an oath, that they 
will neither eat nor drink till 
they have killed him: and now 
are they ready, looking for a 
promise from thee, 

22. So the chief captain then 
let the young man depart, and 
charged him, See thou tell no man 
that thou hast shewed these 
things to me. 

23. And he called unto him two 
centurions, saying, Make ready 
two hundred soldiers to go to Ces- 
a-re‘a, and horsemen threescore 
and ten, and spearmen two hun- 
dred, at the third hour of the 
night; 


24, And provide them beasts, | 
that they may set Paul on, and 
t g him safe unto Fe’lix the / 
governor. 

LESSON 


117 told Paul. 


REVISED VERSION. 

12 And when it was day, the 
Jews banded together, and 
bound themselves under a 
curse, Saying that they would 
neither eat nor drink till they 

13 had killed Paul. And they 
were more than forty * which 

14 made this conspiracy. And 
they came to the chief priests 
and the elders, and said, We 
have bound ourselves undera 
great curse, to taste nothing un- 

15 til we have killed Paul. Now 
therefore do ye with the coun- 
cil signify to the chief captain 
that he bring him down unto 
you, as though ye would judge 
of his case more exactly: and 
we, or ever he come near, are 

16 ready tosiay him. But Paul's 
sister's son heard of their lying 
in wait, 'and he came and 
entered into the castle, and 

And Paul called 
unto him one of the centurions, 
and said, Bring this young 
man unto the chief captain: 
for he hath something to tell 

18 him. So he took him, and 
brought him to the chief cap- 
tain, and saith, Paul the pris- 
oner called me unto him, and 
asked me to bring this young 
man unto thee, who hath 

19 something to say to thee. And 
the chief captain took him by 
the hand, and going aside 
asked him privately, What is 

20 that thou hast to tell me? And 
he said, The Jews have agreed 
to ask thee to bring down Paul 
to-morrow unto the council, as 
though thou wouldest inquire 
somewhat more exactly con- 

21 cerning him. Do not thou there- 
fore yield unto them: for there 
lie in wait for him of them more 
than forty men, *which have 
bound themselves under a 
curse, neither to eat nor to 
drink till they have slain him: 
and now are they ready, looking 

22 for the promise from thee. So 
the chief captain let the young 
man go, charging him, Tell no 
man that thou hast signified 

23 these things to me. And he 
called unto him two of the cen- 
turions, and said, Make ready 
two hundred soldiers to go as 
far as Ceesarea, and horsemen 
threescore and ten, and spear- 
men two hundred, at the third 

24 hour of the night: and he bade 
them provide beasts, that they 

might set Paul thereon, and 
bring him safe unto Felix the 
governor, 





10r, having come in upon them, 
and he eniered &c. 
| *American Committee prefer the 
| transiation whe. 


PLAN. 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Missionary and His Mission 


Lesson Topic: 


Called from Danger. 
1. Planning the Piet, 


vs. 12-15. 


Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Revealing the Piot, vs. 16-21. 
3. Folling dhe Plot, vs. 22-24. 


GoLpEN Text: Jf any man suffer asa Christian, let him 


not be ashamed.—1 Pet. 4: 16. 


Darry Home Reapinecs: 


M.—Acts 23: 12-24. Called from danger. 

T. —Acts 23: 25-85. Taken from danger. 

W.—Acta 2%: 1-9. Called into danger. 

T.—2 Sam. 15: 13-23. David escaping from danger. 
F, —Matt. 2: 11-23. Christ taken from danger. 
$.—Acts 9: 23-31. Paul escaping from danger. 
$.—Psa. 91: 1-16, God the deliverer from danger. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, PLANNING THE PLOT. 


1. The Conspirators Yowing: 


A curse... that they would neither eat nor drink till they had 
killed Paul (12). 


Cursed .,, that eateth ... that I may be avenged (1 Sam. 14 : 24). 

Cursed be the man before the Lord, that riseth up (Josh. - 26). 

The rulers take counsel r, against the Lord (Psa. 2). 

Fed Asp took counsel together against me, =| devised (Pua. ‘31: 13). 
devices — me, saying, Let us a estroy = 11; 19). 

So may the gods do | oto me... if I make net thy life 1 Kings 19: 2). 

Herod ,.. sware unto her, Whatsoever thou shalt as (Mark 6; 22, 23). 


il. The Cunininetnit Coming: 
They came to the chief priests and the elders (14). 


As with the le, so with the priest (Isa. 24 : 
There shall “Tike people, like priest (Hos, 4 “0. 
Then... Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief priests (Matt. 26 : 14). 


il. The Conspirators Threatening: 
And we, or ever he come near, are ready to slay him (15). 


They intended evil against thee (Psa. 21: 1. 

Wicked watcheth ~ 4 ning Lithen tind ot and “rs te slay him (Psa. 37 : 32). 
Mine enemies... em before me (Luke 19: 27). 
Is not this he sii tire seek to aT johu?: 2.) 
They, when heard ... Were minded te slay them (Acts 5: 33). 
Ye kill, and covet, and cannot obtain (Jas. 4 : 2). 

Their feet are swift te shed blood (Rom. 3: 15). 


1. Hatred rises early, but love rises earlier. When morning came 
the Jews sought aul’s life, but the Lord had steod by Paul long 
before the morning 4 dawned. 

2. Hatred always binds men with a curse, and the curse is on the 
haters, not on the Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost. 

. Hatred demands satisfacti 
But no soul can live long on 

. Hatred demands satisfaction. but it een: t ‘secure it, when love 
appoints otherwise. These plotting Jews died of thirst and star- 
vation if they were faithful to their murderous vow. 

. Hatred is injudicious. It confides its murderous designs to forty 
men, half of whom are probably constitutionally una le to keep 
a secret. 

6. Hatred is ee ey” and energetic. It were well if more of Christ's 
followers had a little of the fiery zeal for Christ, that his enemies 
displ ~t go ~ Christ. 

7. Hatred is lying, deceitful, underhanded, unscrupulous, mean. 
Under the eg of sending for Paul to question, it makes 
ready to stab him. 


7 


wre dees ee wants go unsatisfied. 


nan 


II. REVEALING THE PLOT. 


I. The Young Man’s Disclosure: 
Paul’s sister’s son heard ... and told Paul (16). 


Jonathan and Ahimaaz went... and told king David Q _ 17: 17). 
The — of the froward is carried headlong (Job 5: 

Who is he... when the Lord commandeth it not sal, >: 37). 

There is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed (Matt, 10 ; 26). 
None of these things is hidden from him (Acts 26 ; 26). 


ll, The Young Man’s Errand: 
Paul called ... Bring this young man unto the chief captain 


A prudent man foreseeth the evil (Prov. 22 : 8). 
Be ye therefore wise as serpents (Matt. 10: 16), 


ijl. The Young Man’s Reception: 
1. Received Kindly. 
And the chief captain took him by the hand (19). 


TI took them by the hand, to bring them out (Jer. 31 : 32). 
He took hold of the blind man by the hand (Mark 8 . 23). 
Jesus took him by the hand, and raised him up (Mark 9; 27). 


2. Questioned Closely. 
Asked him privately, What is that thou hast to tell me? (19.) 


The king said... For what dost thou make request? (Neh. 2: 4.) 
The king said ... What is thy petition, queen Esther? (Esth. 7: 2.) 
What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? (Mark 10: 51.) 

Let your requests be made known unto God (Phil. 4: 6). 


IV. The Young Man’s Advice: 
Do not thou therefore yield unto them (21), 


Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil (Exod. 23; 2). 
Stand fast and prepare thee (Jer. 46 : 14). 

Stand fast in one spirit ... for the faith (Phil. 1: a 

We live, if ye stand fast in the Lord (1 Thess. 3 

The devil... withstand steadfast in your faith a pet. 5: 9). 


1, When Paul’ s sister’s son heard of their lying in wait, he did not 
himself sit helplessly down and wonder how in the world Uncle 
Paul would get out of his troubles. 

. When Paul’s sister's son heard of the plot, he went straight at 

work to frustrate it, and his first step was to inform Paul of its 

nature. It is seldom a kindness to conceal a friend's danger 
from him. 

When Paul's sister’s son undertook to deliver his uncle, he car- 

ried out the undertaking nobly. None of Paul's family were 

on intimate terms with the word “ fail.” 

. When Paul’s sister’s son was brought before the chief captain, he 
doubtless dreaded the meeting, but he was received courteously, 

uestioned carefully, and dismissed pleasantly. A Cbristian 
duty is seldom so formidable a task as at first sight we fear it 


ne 


ad 


a 


ay 

q Paul's sister's son and Paul himself were both treated with 
marked consideration by those areund them. Which goes to 
show that even in the dim light of a dungeon it is easy to recog- 
nize pure characters and lefty aims. 

. Paul's sister's son was dismissed with a caution against indis- 
criminate talking, and, so far as we know, he always heeded it. 
If some modern church-members would ouly give attention to 
his example in this regard! 


III, FOILING THE PLOT. 


1. The Informant’s Dismissal: 
Let the young man go, charging him, Tell no man (22). 


Our life for yours, if ye utter not this our business (Josh. 2 : 14). 
See thou say nothing to any man (Mark 1 : 44). 
Ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rash (Acts 19 : 36). 


lt. The Apostle’s Departure: 
Beasts, that they might set Paul thereon and bring him safe 
unto Felix (24). 
Neither ...any beast... save the beast that I rode upon (Neh. 2: 12). 
Riders on mules, camels, and young dromedaries — 8:10). 
Set him on his own beast, and —_ him to an inn (Luke 10: 34). 
Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix (Acts 23 : 26). 
Felix, having... knowledge concerning the Way (Acts 24: 22). 
There is a certain man left a prisoner by Felix (Acts 25 : 14). 
1. The chief captate was prompt in action, as every good com- 
mander must 
2, The chief captain wisely chose the quietest time, nine o'clock in 
the evening, for the company's departure. 
. The chief captain considerately provided for Paul's comfort, and 
immediately for his own safety by securing Paul's safety. 
_ The chief captain sent Paul away in bonds. The prophecy had 


o 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


TREACHEROUS PLOTTING. 
1. Instances of: 


Carpet ee ee 
A hoathen ee ee, on a: 9). 
The 


Chiat (oaks 7; Joha'8 1, 
stk against Paul (Acts 9; 23; 23: 12; 25: 3). 

2. The Characteristics of : 

It is often the innocent (1 Chron. 12: 17). 


It is mes Cherished by th those trusted as friends (Psa. 55: 


12, 13; Zech. 18: 6). 
It is often by one’s coun’ (2 Cor. 11 : 24, 26). 
It may be even by one’s brethren (Jer. 12:6: Luke 21 : 16). 


It is accompanied by deception (Psa, 12: 2; Prov. 27: 6). 
3. The End of: 

By it-men are left in darkness ta 3 11). 

By it God's favor is lost (Zech. Gal 5: 19-21). 


oF eae page oc mes te lovt (ian: 13). 
By it God's Tengeance is i incurred (Ezek. 25: 15-17; Amos 1: ~ 3 
it men it men fall into the pit they dig for others (Ecc 


8). 
nie of it men suffer in their turn (Isa. 33 : 1). 
at Vy ean it, God delivers the righteous (Psa. 41:2; 2 Pet. 


Not otwiinetanding it, God preserves his people (Psa, 72:14; Luke 
Notwithatanding it, the righteous are safe (1 Pet. 3 ; 12, 13). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


No events are recorded as intervening between this lesson 
and the preceding one. The time is the day following Paul’s 
examination before the Sanhedrin. 

Two things deserve notice as throwing some light on the 
surroundings of the lesson. While Paul was brought up 
before the whole Sanhedrin—priests, elders, and scribes,—the 
zealots who conspired to kill Paul are said to have revealed 
their purpose to the priests and elders, the scribes not being 
named. It has been conjectured that the conspirators feared 
that the scribes, as interpreters of the law, would not so 
readily approve of the plan to kill Paul, and, hence, that it 
was kept secret from them. The other is that the name of 
Paul’s nephew, who took such a prominent part in defeating 
the plans of the Jews, is not given. It has been suggested that 
this omission is due to the fact that it might have been dan- 
gerous, so soon after Paul’s escape, to publish the nephew’s 
name, in view of the intensity of the Jewish hatred of Paul, 
and the baffled rage of the conspirators at the defeat of their 
plan to kill him. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Some time in the day after the riot in the temple, the mili- 
tary tribune called the Sanhedrin together to their usual 
place of meeting in or near the temple. The session thus 
convened, ended in what was almost another riot, caused by 
the hostility of the Pharisees and Sadducees to one another, 
and Paul was again saved from the hands of his enemies by 
Roman power. For the next day no session had been called 
by the Roman officer, and it was uncertain what measures 
would be taken. Meanwhile, 


Verse 12.— When it was day, the Jews (in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, certain of the Jews,—an inferior reading) banded together, 
and bound themselves under a curse, saying that they would neither 
eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. The force of “ when it 
was day,” seems to be that the most violent enemies of the 
apostle, who were probably Sadducees (see vs. 6; 8; and 14), 
were uncertain whether or not there would be a meeting of the 
council, and so deferred their measures until morning. Bound 
themselves under a curse: Literally, anuthematized themselves, 
vowed to kill Paul, under promise not to eat or drink until 
they had fulfilled their vow. An anathema (with long e) was 
something set up on the wall of a sacred place, and would 
mean an offering made especially in consequence of a vow. 
It is thus frequently used in Greek as something attached to 
the wall of a temple, but in this sense is pronounced 
anathema. So it is found in Luke 21 : 5, and is rendered an 
offering. Anathema (with short e), which is found in the 
Septuagint Version, for example, in Joshua 6: 17; 7 : 12, is 
used whether of living things, or things without life, devoted 
to God or devoted to destruction, and not to be appropriated 
by any one, under a curse if they were so used by any man. 
Hence anathema in our sense of it, and anathematize, which 
can be rendered severally a curse, and to place under a curse. 
These conspirators had thus, under curses or imprecations, 
sworn to kill Paul. The use of the words in ecclesiastical 
censures is easily deduced from their earlier applications. In 
Romans 9: 3, “anathema from Christ” denotes under such 
a curse as to be separated from Christ; and so Paul, in this 
fervor of love to his Jewish brethren, declares that he could 
wish for himself such a separation from Christ, if thereby 
the unbelieving Jews could be brought to him (comp. Gal. 

8; 1 Cor. 16: 22). 

Verse 13.—And there were more than forty who made this con- 

spiracy (or oath, mutually binding to a certain thing). There 


is no reason to affirm or deny that any of these belonged to 
the council itself. The conspiracy is too much like the 
fanatical rage of the later Jewish history to be very sur- 








been fulfilled that bonds and ictions awaited Paul at Jeru- 
em. 


prising. One instance of it is the plot of ten citizens, who 
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wanted to kill Herod the Great in a theatre, but were found 
out and put to death (Joseph. Antiq. XV. viii : 4). 

Verse 14.—And they came to the chief priests and the elders, 
and said. These members of the council are here spoken of 
as if the scribes were not included. Elsewhere the scribes are 
in some places spoken of as forming a part of the council.— 
We have bound ourselves under a great curse to taste nothing until 
we have killed Paul. To taste nothing includes to eat and to 
@rink (comp. vs. 12; 21). 

Verse 15.— Now therefore do ye with the council signify to the 
chief captain (that is, chiliarch or military tribune) that he bring 
him down unto you (from the castle Antonia), as though ye 
would judge of his case more exactly. Probably this is a some- 
what vague expression, for it is doubtful, at least, whether 
the Pharisees would have allowed themselves to be ap- 
proached. The charge must fall especially on the Sadducees, 
who seem to have been strong in having the chief priests (that 
is, the heads of the courses instituted by King David on their 
side). And we, or ever he come near, are ready to slay him. 
These villains were not, perhaps, willing to kill within a 
sacred precinct, 


Verse 16.—But Paul's sister’s son heard of their lying in wait, 
and he came and entered into the castle, and told Paul. The 
Revised Version, in a marginal rendering, has having come in 
upon them ; that is, having arrived where they were. The 
young man, on hearing of the plot, arriving at the place, 
went in. Of course the access to Paul could only be obtained 
from guards on the stairs and in the chamber where Paul 
was under surveillance, and bound, perhaps, to a soldier. 


Verse 17.— And Paul called unto him one of the centurions, 
end said, Bring this young man unto the chief captain: for he 
hath something to tell him. It is perhaps worthy of notice that 
here the apostle calls him a young man, but in verse 18, 
according to the best text, the centurion calls him a youth 
or lad. Of course, such words denoting age will be differ- 
ently applied by different persons, and may be used indis- 
criminately, as here. 


Verse 18.—This request of Paul’s the officer conveyed to 
his chief. Who hath, or, because he hath. The prisoner, or 
person in bonds. Properly, here, the man fastened to a 
soldier. 


Verse 19.—And the chief captain (the military tribune) took 
him by the hand (taking hold of his hand), and going aside 
asked him privately, What is that thou hast to tell me? There is 
something kindly in the bearing of the officer. Perhaps he 
saw some sign of timidity in the young man; and Paul may 
not haye mentioned the relationship he had to himself One 
cannot but conjecture that Paul, by his courage in the coun- 


cil, and his general bearing, had won the esteem of this sol- | difficulty in sending Paul there, if that should be found 
dier of rank,—not to say that Paul’s Roman citizenship | "©CeSs4ry- This, however, is conjectural. 


worked in his favor. 


Verses 20 and 21 repeat in substance verses 12 to 14 above. 


For the Jews: Compare verse 12.—As though thou wouldest 


inquire: Another reading not so well supported is as though 


they were about to inquire more exactly about him. This at ae me places = ay and confinement. Here 
reading follows verse 15, As though ye would judge of his ease aul was not in prison, but in military custody, it is probable. 
more exactly ; which is there suggested by the conspirators to z . , 
the chief witien and elders, whose business it was to judge or Rome, was allowed to stay by himself with the soldier who 
decide, subject to the chiliarch’s final decision. This suits 
the sense of the passage better than the reading which is 
better supported. Why should they—the priests and elders 
—ask for a new meeting, on the ground that he, the mili- 
tary tribune, wished to learn further particulars? It was 
his own affair, and was within his competence to summon 
the council in matters concerning public order (22 : 30); but 
that they wished him to produce Paul on a pretext relating 
te themselves was natural, because the former meeting had 


been broken up in confusion. 


Verse 22.—The military tribune feared some plot, and 
naturally bade Paul’s nephew to keep entire silence. If an 


emeute should grow out of this affair, he would be blamed 
and he evidently favored Paul as an injured and brave man 


The forces made ready showed an intention to meet any 
emergency that was probable, and that the affair was serious 


in his judgment. 


Verse 23.—And calling two of the centurions (of whom in | resolved to kill him at all hazards. Twice he had escaped 
his quota of troops there would be ten), he said: Make ready | through the protection of the hated Romans. They had 


throwers of javelins (so Meyer), lancers (so Jerome, in the Vul- 
gate), bowmen, etc. 

Verse 24—And he bade them provide (make ready) beasts, 
that they might set Paul thereon, and bring him safe unto Feliz 
the governor: The style changes from the imperative of the 
former verse to the infinitive, so that he bade is supplied for 
the sake of the grammar. Beasts, properly beasts of burden, 
is often used of horses or asses, They mounted him and put 
his luggage on another, which explains the plural. Bring 
him safe: Literally, carry him through in safety to Cesarea. 
Felix, the brother of Pallas (a freedman of the Emperor 
Claudius, who was in infamous relations with the Empress 
Agrippina), was called Antonius, after the mother of Claudius, 
Antonia; and also Claudius Felix, after the emperor himself. 
He rose to be a man of importance, but it is uncertain 
whether he was at first procurator of Judea jointly with 
Cumanus for a time, or succeeded him in the entire jurisdic- 
tion, which may have occurred about 81 A.D. He was 
under Nero recalled in the fall of 60 A.D., or soon after, and 
succeeded by Porcius Festus. He was thoroughly worthless. 
Tacitus says of him, that “in a course of all cruelty and lust, 
he wielded royal authority with the spirit of a slave.” Dru- 
silla (chap. 24: 24), daughter of Herod Agrippa I. (who is 
mentioned in chap. 12: 1, 19, etc.), left her husband to live 
with Felix. For his venality compare 24: 26. 

The rest of this chapter is not included in the lessons, It 
may, however, not be without use to make one or two 
remarks upon it. 

1. As to the letter of the military tribune at Jerusalem, 
we remark that it seems to be a genuine document which 
Luke somehow came to know of. Perhaps it was shown to 
Paul, with whom he was (27: 1) during a part, at least, of 
the time of his imprisonment. In the letter the tribune dis- 
torts facts somewhat to his own credit. He says that he 
rescued Paul, “ having learned that he was a Roman” (v. 27). 
But when he was ready (22: 25) to have him scourged, and 
not before, Paul made known to him his citizenship. 

2. A part of the journey, say between Jerusalem and 
Antipatris, which was near the coast, and thirty-eight miles 
or so from the city. Here the horsemen were allowed to 
return. When they came to Cesarea it is not said; but it is 
hardly possible that the foot-soldiers could reach a place over 
thirty miles distant in one day, after their night march. 

3. What led Felix to put the inquiry as to the province to 
which Paul belonged, I am unable to answer. Cilicia, at 
this time, seems to have been under the control of the pre- 
fect of Syria. Meyer explains what province by which kind of 
province—whether it was a senatorial one or an imperatorial 
one. As Cilicia was of the latter kind, there could be no 


4. To be kept in Herod’s palace: Literally, the preetorium of 
Herod (comp. Matt. 27 : 27; John 18: 33; 19: 9); that is, in 
the former palace of Herod the Great, now used as the resi- 
dence of the procurator of Judza, and thus called a pretorium, 


Compare 28:16, where it is said that Paul, on reaching 


guarded him. See that place. 





A NARROW ESCAPE, 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


The situation of the great apostle grows more and more 
exciting. Two days ago, while quietly completing the Naza- 
rite vow in the temple, he was set upon by a furious mob, 
who were prevented from killing him only by the interfer- 
ence of the Roman chief captain and his men. Yesterday it 
looked as if he would be “torn in pieces” amid the furious 
uproar and struggling of the Pharisees and the Sadducees in 
+| the Sanhedrin. And now comes a fresh and most threaten- 
- | ing peril, from which he is delivered in quite a remarkable 
manner, 

1. The Jewish conspiracy to kill Paul. The fierce fanati- 
cism of the Jews led them to‘a terrible measure. They 


two hundred soldiers to go as far as Cesarea (where the pro- 


three hours after sunset (the night, as well as the day—com- | power. 





Cesarea is said, by Josephus, to be six hundred stadia from | beast. And to play a shrewd trick upon the chief captain, 


Jerusalem, or somewhat over seventy Roman miles. Two 


hardly have been kept even on the lowest floor of the castle. | 
And spearmen two hundred: The word so translated is to be | 
found nowhere else in Greek until centuries after the writing 
of the Acts. The Alexandrian manuscript alone has a word 
which means “ throwing with the right hand,” while the word 
in every other authority reads “taking in the right hand,” 


doubtless heard that he was a Roman citizen, and thus likely 
curator, or governor, resided), and horsemen three score and | to be cared for by the officials. 


ten, and spearmen two hundred, at the third hour of the night: Or | rage, it seemed a conflict between true religion and the Roman 


They could easily persuade themselves that it would 
pare John 11: 9—being divided into twelve portions). | be “doing God service” to kill Paul as they would kill a wild 


To eyes blinded by fanatical 











































































undertaking, when he remembered how, a little over twenty 
years before, he himself had persecuted the Christians in 
Jerusalem, dragging men and women to prison (8: 3), and 
like some fierce monster, “ breathing threatening and slaugh- 
ter against the disciples of the Lord” (9: 1). 


The conspirators formed a cunning scheme, which they 
thought must surely succeed. They “came to the chief 
priests and the elders,” that is, some leading men of the 
Sanhedrin, and proposed that a formal request be made by 
that body, to the chief captain, to bring Paul before them 
again, with the pretense that they wished to “judge of his 
case more exactly.” When he should be brought “down” 
from the fortress of Antonia’ into the courts of the temple, 
guarded probably by a single soldier, or a mere handful, it 
would be the business of the conspirators to kill him before 
he reached the hall of the Sanhedrin. Thus the rulers 
could not be held responsible by the Roman authorities for 
the murder; and as for the conspirators they would look out 
for themselves, and take the consequences. Alas, what 
crimes “have been committed in the name” of patriotism 
and piety! These venerable ecclesiastics become a party te 
a mean deception. And less than thirty years before, their 
predecessors had condemned without cause the blessed Saviour 
himself, and had procured his crucifixion by playing upes 
the fears of poor Pontius Pilate, and by hypocritical profes- 
sions of loyalty to Cesar. 

The plot seemed quite sure of success. The Sanhedrin 
could easily pretend regret that the investigation of the day 
before had been interrupted through a misunderstanding. 
The chief captain was really at a loss to know for what rea- 
son the prisoner was so hated by the Jews, though convinced 
that it was some religious question, with which he had 
nothing to do (23: 29). The conspirators were eagerly 
“lying in wait.’ To all human appearance, the apostle’s 
blood must soon stain the court of the temple. By what 
means was this promising plot thwarted? 

2. “ Blood is thicker than water.” Paul had a near rela- 
tive in Jerusalem, his sister’s son. We know nothing else 
of this man or his mother. A few months before this, the « 
apostle sent loving messages to certain kindred of his im 
Rome (Rom. 16: 7, 11), some of whom had long been emi- 
nent Christians; so we see that he too cared for the ties of 
blood. It does not appear whether this nephew was at the 
time a Christian. It might seem likely that he was not, 
from his hearing of the plot, which would have been care- * 
fully concealed from all persons suspected of being Chris- 
tians, Or it may be that he accidentally “came in upon” 
the conspirators (see margin of Revised Version). Anyhow 
he was a noble young man, and as prudent as he was well 
disposed ; and let us hope that, if not already a Christian, 
his heart was drawn to the best thing by his lively interest 
in the apostle. 

The conspirators had lost time. The plot was first pro- 
posed at daybreak (v. 12). But they had to find the exactly 
suitable men, and must take great care whom they trusted. 
They had to discuss various schemes, and adopt the most 
promising, and then to consult with the chief rulers, and lay 
the plan before them. Judicial proceedings were usually 
held in the early morning; and before the preparations were 
completed, the day was too far advanced. So the thing had 
to be deferred till next morning (v. 20), and one is not sorry 
to suppose that the forty-odd conspirators were pretty hungry 
and thirsty before bedtime. 

Paul’s nephew probably found no difficulty in obtaining 
admission to the fortress. The prisoner was a Roman citi- 
zen, and the officials remembered that they had made the 
great mistake of binding him, with a view to scourging (22: 
29), and were ready enough to admit a friend to visit him, 
or to show him respect in any way they could. See how, in 
the providerice of God, the presence of a kinsman and the 
privilege of Roman citizenship worked together for the apos- 
tle’s protection. 

Paul acted with great prudence. He had been expressly 
assured by the Lord Jesus in a vision the night before (23: ny 
that he was certainly to bear witness at Rome also. 
this divine assurance did not make him neglect the appro- 
priate means of self-preservation. It only made him calm 
and collected. Through the soldier who stood guard at his 
door, he could send for a centurion, who conducted his 
nephew to the chief captain. They were all anxious to treat 
the prisoner with consideration, and thus make amends for 
that blunder in binding him. Moreover, the chief captain 
had already perceived that the case was a grave one, and 
required careful handling. It is a striking picture to see the 





| who was protecting him, was in itself an attractive idea. 
hundred soldiers: Legionary troops. These were to go with'| more than forty men “ bound themselves under acurse” that 
Paul as far asto Cesarea. Seventy horsemen: These, perhaps, | somehow, anyhow, they would kill Paul. 
were in barracks by themselves; at least, the horses can | should be done at once—it should be done that day—they 
would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul 

One fancies they were chiefly young men, such as are | 
usually foremost in daring and reckless deeds of violence. 
Probably many of them were students in the rabbinical 


, Schools, just as many Nihilists now in Russia are students of | Roman governor of Palestine. Thus Paul would be taken 


| the universities. Paul could hardly wonder that some of | from the consptrators at Jerusalem, and would have th 
P : ° ‘ ; ’ t e 
and is unexplained. It has been variously translated by ‘them should be wrought up to this desperate and cruel ' formal trial to which a Roman citizen was entitled, while 

















| chief captain taking the young Jew by the hand (v. 19), and 
taking him aside for a private interview. And now the 
story is told (vs. 20-22). The experienced Roman officer 
could very readily believe in such a conspiracy among the 
Jews against a man whom it was evident they bitterly 
hated, and longed to destroy. What should he do?, 

3. The chief captain made arrangements to send the pris- 


| oneraway from Jerusalem that night, to send him to Cesarea, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, for tria] before Felix, the 
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the chief captain himself would get the troublesome matter 
out of his hands. So he provided a remarkably strong force 
to take Paul away at nine o'clock that night. The Jews 
might somehow find out what he was doing, and lie in wait 
by the roadside; so there were two hundred heavy-armed 
Roman soldiers and two hundred light-armed, and seventy 
horsemen. And Paul was not required to walk, as prisoners 
usually were, partly that he might get away more rapidly, 
and partly as a mark of respect for a Roman citizen. 

It is amusing to observe, that in the chief captain’s letter 
to the governor, Felix, which comes after our lesson (vs. 
26-30), he not only keeps dark about the matter of having 
bound this Roman citizen, but actually pretends that he had 
released him from the mob, because of “ having learned that 
he was a Roman” (23: 27). We know as well as he did 
that that was not true; but it helps us to understand how 
uneasy he was at the blunder he had made, and how anxious 
to treat Paul kindly, and get him well off of his own hands. 
Here, as in various other cases, the inspired writer is not 
responsible for the correctness of the statements, but only for 
the fact that they were actually made as reported. 

And so in the good providence of God, through a combina- 
tion of remarkable circumstances, the apostle makes his nar- 
row escape. A week ago he arrived at Jerusalem, from 
Cesarea; and now he returns toward Cesarea again, and we 
take leave of him on the long night ride through many a 
ecene famous in sacred story. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Jews banded together, and bound themselves under a curse 
(v.12). In union there is strength, strength for evil as well 
as strength for good ; and many a man will consent to wrong- 
doing in a ring, or in a corporation, or in a society of which 
he is a member, when he would never think of consenting 
to that same evil if he were all by himself in action. We 
have no need to go back to the days of the apostles for illus- 
trations of this evil spirit. Instances of it abound in the 
European Nihilists, and the international dynamiters, and 
the gangs of robbers for both political and material plunder, 
in our American cities and in our American borders; all of 
whom exhibit everything that was evil in the course of the 
Jewish zealots, without the mitigating feature of an honest 
conviction, or of an accord with the prevalent spirit of the 
age. There is a timeliness in this Bible illustration of this 
accursed spirit of secret conspiring in an unholy brother- 
hood against law and religion, and against life and decency. 

They would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. 
Self-denial is not always a proof of a noble spirit. Temper- 
ance or abstinence may be a result of a selfish mind and an 
evil purpose. Men will often yield a lesser gain for the sake 
of a greater one; and men sometimes call evil their good, 
and so make personal sacrifices in order to attain to evil. It 
is said that bank-robbers and house-breakers are total ab- 
stainers while in training for crime; for they know that 
even moderate drinking excites or befogs the brain, so as to 
forbid its freest and cleverest work. That shows that they 
have more good sense than a wine-drinking or a tobacco- 
using clergyman, who supposes that he can work better 
with an abnormal brain, but it doesn’t shaw that their 
general purposes are as commendable as his. Whether one 
eats or fasts, drinks or abstains, does not in itself settle the 
question of his relation to God’s work, and of his prevailing 
purpose of life. 

They came to the chief priests and the elders, and said, We have 

Now therefore do ye (vs. 14,15), Many persons who would 
not themselves commit a crime, can be induced to have a 
share in the results of crime. These days are not so different 
from those days, in that particular. There are railroad 
stockholders who would not themselves attempt bribery, who 
will accept a dividend on stock which has been made profit- 
ablethrough a bribery of the Legislature for its advantage. 
There ate bank stockholders who will share without a pro- 
test the proceeds of a guilty compromise made by the bank 
officials with bank-robbers for the recovery’of stolen funds. 
And there are Christian voters who will vote for a corrupt 
man in city councils or in the Legislature, because his corrupt 
ways increase the value of real estate, or improve the health 
and comfort of the community. Those Jewish conspirators 
knew something about human nature, when they went to the 
chief priests and elders, and said, All we ask of you is to get 
Paul into the open street ; then we'll see to it that he never 
troubles you again. ‘ 

Paul's sister's son heard of their lying in wait, and he came... 
and told Paul (v.16). That young nephew of Paul has but a 
small place in history, but he had a good deal to do with 
shaping history. We don’t even know his name; but we do 
know that ‘his alertness and his activity were the means of 
saving Paul’s life, and so of continuing Paul's work—with all 
its onflowing results to this day and henceforward through 
eternity. It isa great thing for any man, young or old, to 
do what he can, and to do it as well as he can. His name 
may be lost sight of, but his work—as a co-worker with God 
—shal] endure forever. There is encouragement and there 





is inspiration, in this truth, for every worker for God in even 
the humblest of spheres. 

One of the centurions . . Deials als ta dlet aps, one 
saith, Paul the prisoner... asked me to bring this young man 
unto thee (vs. 17,18). The Roman centurions who figure in 
the New Testament story appear to advantage—all of them. 
It was of a centurion of whom the Jews said, “ Ie is worthy,” 
and of whom Jesus said, “I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel.” It was a centurion who testified of Jesus 
in his dying hour, “Truly this was the Sonof God.” It 
was to a righteous man, a praying and an alms-giving cen- 
turion, that Peter was sent of God as to the first-fruits for 
Christ and of the Gentile world. It was a centurion who 
“treated Paul kindly,” and who “gave him leave to go unto 
his friends and refresh himself,” while a prisoner in his 
charge on his way to Rome, and again who interposed his 
authority to save Paul's life, when it was endangered at the 
time of the wreck at Melita. And here, again, we find the 
centurion recognizing the rights of his prisoner, and acting 
for his welfare. There is a noble element in the soldier-life, 
which is again and again commended in the New Testament 
teachings. Any one who was a military prisoner on either 
side of the lines during our civil war, will testify that he was 
always best treated while in the hands of soldiers; and those 
who were soldiers on opposite sides in that conflict know 
nothing now ofthe personal bitterness which is often mani- 
fested by mere politicians or by other non-combatants. Paul 
understood the good side of the soldier character; therefore 
he says to each one of us: “Take up the whole armor of 
God,” and “suffer hardship with me, as a good soldier of 
Christ Jesus.” We shall do well if we have all of the sol- 
dierly virtues, and none of the soldierly vices. 


Do not thou therefore yield unto them (v.21). The lesser 
can ‘counsel the greater—for good or for ill. The blood- 
thirsty enemies of Paul could go to the chief priests and the 
elders, and say, Therefore do ye do evil, and their counsel 
seems to have prevailed. ‘The greater yielded to the lesser. 
And now the loving young nephew of Paul could go to the 
chief captain of the Roman forces, and say, Do not therefore 
yield to evil counsel. And again, the greater yields to the 
lesser. The power of giving a word of wise and timely 
counsel is not limited to the great. It belongs to those of 
every condition and sphere in life. And the whole course 
of history often pivots on a word fitly spoken, or spoken sin- 
fully. Iflow much depends on what we say to others in 
counsel! Therefore “let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, 
my strength and my redeemer.” 





‘TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Paul sent to Feliz; or, Forty Foes and One Friend.—The 
lesson-story to-day is full of interest. Plot and counter-plot 
hold our attention closely. In questioning the class, let the 
teacher constantly bear in mind the objective point in the 
lesson. This may be expressed in and remembered by the 
following blackboard exercise : 
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Around the person of Paul the battle raged. His enemies, 
defeated in their attempts at mob violence, and cleverly 
thwarted by the apostle himself in their efforts in the Sanhe- 
drin, resolve that he shall not so easily escape them. To 
rid themselves of so “ pestilent a fellow,” any means are law- 
ful. So more than forty assassins join company, and take’an 
oath that no food nor drink shall pass their lips till Paul’s 
blood has been shed. The villains enlist the sympathy of 
the chief priests and elders, who apparently are ready to 
connive at, if not to assist in, this murder. But the secret 
leaks out, and through Paul's nephew is revealed to Paul, 
and then to the chief captain of the Roman garrison. The 
plot is foiled by a counter-plot of the captain, who, under a 
very strong guard, sends Paul away in safety from the most 
(humanly) religious and blood-thirsty city in the world. At 
this point, as we see Paul under the guard of the Gentiles, a 
prisoner, we are forcibly reminded of Agabus, bound with 
Paul’s own girdle, and saying, “So shall the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver 
him into the hands of the Gentiles.” 

Having made the lesson-text clear (in about fiNeen min- 
utes), let the teacher devote the rest of the time to an enforce- 
ment and illustration of the principle involved in the biack- 
board words. Human foes abounded in Jerusalem, and human 
friends were powerless. Against the furious mob, the forty 
assassins and the Sanhedrin, it would have been folly for 
the disciples to do anything. Wickedness apparently had a 
clear field, and the purposes of Paul’s foes were perfectly 
evident. They meant stern business. But the outcome of 





all their efforts only set forth in clear light the fact that 
while man proposes, God disposes. 

In taking their oath of fasting, these forty men never 
expected to go hungry for more than twenty-four hours. Of 
course, they failed to keep their vow. It is a pity they did 
not keep it, for then the world would have been rid of forty 
scoundrels. Even while they were whetting their daggers 
for Paul’s heart, God was silently disposing of the whole 
case, and that, too, without any miracle. In this lesson, we are 
shown clearly how the human and the divine may co-operate 
in carrying out God’s plans, and yet no [visible] supernatural 
power be exerted. Paul, his nephew, the chief captain, the 
soldiers, all conspire to bring about God’s desire, and yet only 
human means are adopted. Many of our scholars seem to 
think that God is debarred from any control over events in 
our times, because the distinctively miraculous interference 
has [or is supposed to have] ceased. Not so; for 

“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

Since God’s time had not yet come for Paul to die, all that 
the forty foes could accomplish went for nothing. The one 
firm friend overthrew their plans, and brought their coun- 
sel to naught. God might have said, Why do the forty 
men rage, and the Sanhedrin imagine a vain thing? He 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh. The Lord shall 
have them in derision. 

Now let this same thought be illustrated from other parts 
of the Word. Centuries before, God and Pharaoh had a 
controversy about the Israelites. Let them go, said God. - 
I will not, said Pharaoh. For weeks the controversy 
raged, until, when it closed, the whole nation of Israel was 
on the farther side of the Red Sea, and Pharaoh’s pur- 
suing army was at the bottom of the sea. Jezebel opposes 
God, and sends word to Elijah: “So let the gods do to me, 
and more also, if I make not thy life as the life of one of them 
by to-morrow about this time” (1 Kings 19:2). Yet, in the 
end, Elijah flies to heaven in a flaming chariot ; and Jezebel 
is killed, and is devoured by dogs. Ilerod forms a plan to 
kill the Infant King, and God plans to save him. And long 
before the child reaches years of maturity, Ilerod’s own 
funeral takes place. Another Herod tries to harm Peter, 
and yet, while Peter is yet living, God smites the ruler with 
a fell disease, and he dies a loathsome death. 

We need not confine ourselves to the Word, however, for 
illustrations of how God works out his great plans, sometimes 
with and sometimes without any miraculous intervention. 
Are the stories of Luther and Knox and Wesley, and the 
Pilgrim Fathers, of no significance in this direction? Ilas the 
history of the three young college students in the shelter of the 
hay-stack in Williamstown, Massachusetts, no bearing on the 
history of redemption? And is not God working in the 
same way to-day in India, China, Africa, and the islands of 
the sea? May he not use your words, your efforts, your 
pennies, as effectively, in the great chains of cause and effect, 
as he used the words of Paul’s nephew? Was not that boy 
alink in the golden chain of God’s providence? A firm 
faith in God will assuredly lead us to be confident in this, 
that, whatever man may propose, God disposes, and in this 
gracious disposition he makes use, very often, of faith instru- 
mentalities. Let our scholars remember Naaman’s slave 
maid (2 Kings 5; 3), the nameless boy in the Gospels (John 
6: 9), Jonathan’s lad (1 Sam. 20: 36), as instances in which 
God used obscure persons, all young, for the perfect carrying 
out of his designs, It is only unbelief that doubts all this; 
for unbelief is shortsighted, and cannot see farther than its 
own nose, It takes faith to look out and discern the distant 
horizon. 

“ Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his works in vain ; 
God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Tlow was Paul saved from a conspiracy at Jerusalem? 
(Title.) Why was there no shame attaching to his arrest? 
(Golden Text.) 

What was the last danger to which Paul was exposed in 
Jerusalem? (Acts 23: 12, 13.) How many times had his 
life been in jeopardy in that city? How did he know, on 
this occasion, that it was secure? (v. 11.) Is, or is not, the 
life of a Christian more secure than that of the worldling? 
What Jewish body was involved in the conspiracy? (vs. 14, 
15.) Whom did they represent? What words spoken of 
our Saviour are here true also of Paul? (John 1: 11.) 
What is meant by binding themselves under a curse? What 
class of people in this day are represented by these forty 
conspirators? What instrument did God choose, on this 
occasion, wherewith to overthrow the counsel of the ungodly? 
(v. 16.) What truth, announced through Paul, was thus 
illustrated ? (1 Cor. 1: 27, 28.) What steps did Paul take to 
avert his assassination? (vs. 17,18.) Why did he take any 
notice of the affair after the assurance of the previous night? 
Are our lives partly in our own hands, or wholly in the 
Lord’s? What spirit did the chief captain manifest in the 
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reception of the messenger? (v. 19.) What rebuke does he 
thereby give many Christians? What spirit did the young 
man show in the recital of his story? (vs. 20,21.) How is 
be an example tous? How was the prudence of the chief 
captain manifested? (v. 22.) What other traits of character 
were manifested by the same man? (vs. 23, 24.) What time 
was the third hour of the night? Why was this hour cho- 
sen? Why was so large a company sent with Paul? How 
large was the garrison in Antonia? Describe the fortress. 
How far was Cesarea from Jerusalem? Describe it. What 
was the extent of Felix’s jurisdiction? Why is there com- 
paratively so little outward opposition to the truth at the 
present day? How do the zeal and courage of its present 
representatives compare with Paul’s? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What were the words spoken to Paul in the night, in the 
castle prison? Who spoke them? Do you suppose Paul had 
no more trouble, or that the Lord took him entirely out of 
the power of his enemies? Only the next day something 
was told Paul which did not seem to be very good cheer. Do 
you think the men of the council were satisfied to have the 
chief captain take the apostle away before they had judged 
him? Would there have been any fairness in their judg- 
ment? 

A Plan of Forty Enemies.—Early the next morning, after 
the Lord had appeared to Paul, the Jews were busy talking, 
and planning how they could get and destroy the man they 
hated. Forty men agreed together, with a solemn promise 
or vow that they would not eat nor drink until they had 
killed him. It was a band of forty who promised to do 
this, but many more were ready to help them. Ilow could 
they get Paul away from the protection of the prison? This 
was their plan: they went to the chief priests and elders, 
and told of the promise they had made to each other, and 
said: Now you must help us. Get the council to send to 
the chief captain, and ask him to deliver the prisoner to you 
to-morrow, that you may examine him more exactly than 
you did yesterday. As he comes, we forty men will be on 
the watch, waiting to kill him. 


The Plan Reported.—Too many men were engaged in the 
plan to keep it a secret. It seems that Paul had a sister 
whose son was then in Jerusalem; we cannot tell his own 
nor his mother’s name, nor his age, nor his home, but we 
know he was a young man, brave and wise, and prompt to 
do his duty, and that God used this one young man to dis- 
appoint the forty men with murder in their hearts, and all 
the raging council who would have helped them. The very 
day this young man heard of the plan, he went straight to 
the castle, and the guard let him in to see Paul. When 
Paul heard the story, he sent for a centurion (captain of a 
hundred men), and said: ‘‘ Bring this young man unto the 
chief captain: for he hath a certain thing to tell him.” The 
young man was taken to Lysias, who, seeing his earnest face, 
and thinking he had important news that it might be best to 
hear alone, took him by the hand, and led him aside. If 
the young man had been timid or fearful before the Roman 
chief, he forgot it all when he asked: “ What is that thou 
hast to tell me?” He told his straightforward story, how 
the Jews had agreed to ask that Paul should be brought 
before the council again the next day. There was no fear 
when the brave boy dared to say: Do not thou yield unto 
them; for there are more than forty men bound by an 
oath to kill him. Did the chief captain believe the young 
man? Ife did not ask a word of proof, but dismissed him 
with this charge: “Tell no man that thou hast showed these 
things to me.” How would the forty men have treated 
Paul's nephew, if they had known what he told the chief 
captain? : 

In the Night.—The night before had been a night of com- 
fort when the Lord himself left the hosts of heaven to speak 
a word of cheer to his servant in a prison ; the night of this 
lesson was a night of deliverance when the Lord so over- 
ruled the plans of men, that his faithful servant, in the 
midst of Roman soldiers, was hurrying through the darkness 
to a safer place than a cell so near his Jerusalem enemies. 
Ig the sound of clattering hoofs, and the rattling of spear 
and lance, perhaps of his own chains, as they rode so swiftly, 
just as surely as in the silent prison-cell, Paul could think 
of the voice which had assured him that he should live to 
bear witness in Rome also, After the young man left the 
castle, Lysias called two centurions, and these are the orders 
he gave: Make ready two hundred soldiers to go on a 
night-journey, seventy horsemen, and two hundred men 
with spears. Ilave them all ready to ride quickly; put 
Paul the prisoner on a horse, and take him safely to the 
governor, Felix. 

On the March.—By nine o'clock the whole party of four 
hundred and seventy soldiers were ready to start away, 
taking Paul with them. Lysias sent so many soldiers, armed 
and ready to fight, so that none of the Jews could follow and 
take Paul from them, and because he knew the dangers of 


ready to waylay small companies of travelers. Lysias sent a 
letter to the governor, Felix, telling him of the prisoner, 
how he had rescued him from the rage of the Jews, who 
would have killed him, and that he had given a command 
to the Jews that what they had to charge against Paul they 
must declare before the governor, going down to Cwesarea for 
that purpose. 

Paul in Cesarea.—(Show on the map.) That was the end 
of the swift journey begun at night, to take Paul to the home 
of the governor, Felix. ‘Felix told Paul, when he was 
brought before him, and he had read the letter, that he 
would hear the apostle’s defense when the accusers came. 
He meant those who wanted to try Paul in Jerusalem, who 
had charged him with breaking the laws. Until then, the 
apostle was to be guarded as a prisoner, and kept in the judg- 
ment hall ready for trial. Two weeks before that time, Paul 
had, been in Cwsarea as a preacher of the gospel, staying at 
the house of Philip the evangelist. How did a prophet 
there show him what should befall him? What did Paul 
say when they all begged him not to go to Jerusalem? Was 
Paul ever ashamed of being in bonds? Why not? How 
had the Lord himself showed Paul that he approved of his 
course in going to Jerusalem, regardless of what awaited him 
there? Can you see in the story of to-day how God was 
leading Paul in the very course he had prepared for him? 
He arranged that the young nephew should hear of the plan, 
should be allowed to see Paul, to whom he went so promptly ; 
that Paul should send him to Lysias; that he should report 
so truly to him, and that Lysias should be so glad to send 
Paul to the governor. It was his work that Paul found him- 
self standing for judgment before a Roman governor rather 
than before the angry Jews. When the high-priest and the 
elders and their lawyer came down to Cwsarea, they spoke 
very flatteringly to Felix,the governor. Next week we shall 
see what Paul said to Felix. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Fierce and wild the storm is raging.” 
“Long in darkness we have waited.” 

“ While foes are strong and danger near,” 
“What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“ From every stormy wind that blows.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Bocunp Unper a Cuxsr.’—More literally, Under an 
anathema, The Hebrew term which is translated by the 
Greek word “anathema,” is kherem, which means a thing 
devoted to God for destruction. Kherem is one of the three 
kinds of excommunication recognized by the rabbinical 





the way, the highway robbers, an! the urderers in bands 





involved the penalty of kherem. The formula of excom- 
munication called kherem is too long to translate entire, but 
some specimens of its imprecations may be given. “May 
there come upon him great and true plagues, diseases great 
and terrible. May his house be the habitation of dragons; 
may his planet be darkened among the clouds; . . . may his 
body be thrown to the wild beasts and the serpents; may his 
enemies and his adversaries rejoice over him; may his silver 
and gold be given to others; . . . may he be cursed by the 
mouth of [all the great angels, named individually] ... 
may he be swallowed up as Korah and his crew; ... may 
his leprosy be as the leprosy of Gehazi; . . . let his wife be 
given toanother; . . . may this anathema rest upon So-and- 
so, the son of So-and-so, and may this be his inheritance.” 


As some reader may wonder whether the forty conspira- 
tors were bound to starve to death, owing to Paul’s escape, it 
may be well to say that the Talmud contains an elaborate 
system of expedients by which men could be released from 
inconyenient vows. The word “kherem” itself afforded a loop- 
hole. For this word in rabbinic meant not only a “ curse,” 
but a “net;” so that he who vowed by kherem (anathema), 
could say afterward that he vowed only by kherem (a net). 
The Talmud declares that four kinds of vows need not be 
observed; and the last of these four kinds is that in which 
circumstances forbid the fulfillment of the vow. This kind 
expressly includes such instances as that of the conspirators 
against Paul; who would be absolved from their vow on 
representation to the religious authorities that circumstances 
made it impossible for them to fulfill it. 


A Prisoner’s Ricuts.—The account of Paul’s arrest and 
imprisonment suggests the slight regard which Orientals 
have for the rights of the individual, The attempt to mur- 
der Paul, the smiting him during his examination before the 
Sanhedrin, the arbitrary attempt to have him sent down 
again to the Sanhedrin, are thoroughly Oriental. A story 
told by Lane illustrates this official disregard for private 
right. A Cairene market-inspector used to be greatly feared 
for his wanton cruelty. “ He once met an old man, driving 
along several asses laden with watermelons, and, pointing 
to one of the largest of these fruits, asked its price. The old 
man put his finger and thumb to his ear-lap, and said, ‘ Cut 
it, sir.’ Ile was asked again and again, and gave the same 
The mohtesib, angry, but unable to refrain from 
laughing, said, ‘ Fellow, are you mad or deaf?’ ‘ No,’ replied 
the old man, ‘J am neither mad nor deaf; but I know that 
if I were to say the price of the melon is ten faddahs, you 
would say, “Clip his ear;” and if I said five faddahs or one 
faddah, you would say “Clip his ear;” therefore, clip it at 
once, and let me pass on.’” 


answer. 


Pavut’s Escort.—Eastern society is still in the state 
wherein an escort is necessary for one who has incurred the 
hostility of the people or whose foreign appearance may 
excite their enmity. Several instances may be found in 
Laurie’s Mountain Nestorians; as, for instance, when Dr. 
Grant escaped from the mob in one city by assuming a native 
dress, and so getting off unobserved. In other cases Dr. 
Grant had the support of an armed guard in passing from 
district to district ; and at times both he and his guard had to 
hide among the rocks during day-time, and travel in breath- 
less silence at night. More than once even the escort proved 
untrue, and attempted to extort money from the missionary 
by the threat of leaving him alone in the enemy’s country. 
To this day Christian visitors to the Dome of the Rock are 
usually furnished with an escort of Turkish soldiers, to pre- 
vent mob violence when in the holy place. 


In his book From Egypt to Palestine, President Bartlett 
tells of his own visit to the Ilarim, and adds a little sketch 
of Har4m visitation, past and present. “My first visit,” he 
says, “was on my own respunsibility. My friend and myself 
were exploring the city on a rainy morning, and coming 
opposite to the entrance to the Ilar\m area, we said ‘ Let’s 
goin.’ Nosooner said thandone. As we walked toward the 
Dome of the Rock, looking quietly about, a beggar attempted 
to stop us, but we paid no attention to him. He then shouted 
fortheguard. But the guard evidently did not intend to wet 
their good clothing in the rain, and we kept on. The beggar 
then laid hold of me. I removed his hand, and made him under- 
stand that that would not answer, when he changed his tone, 
and asked lustily for bakhsheesh. We stayed a few minutes, 
took a good look at the place, and came away unmolested. 
A few years ago, such an experiment would have been to the 
last degree hazardous. But times have changed. Until the 
Crimean war, no Jew or Christian, except under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, had, for nearly six centuries, been per- 
mitted to enter these walls. Barclay was prevented, by a threat 
of death, from measuring within ten or fifteen yards of the 
gate. Ile mentions two persons, one dangerously pelied with 
stones, and the other still more dangerously beaten, for enter- 
ing the enclosure, though the latter was a physician in attend- 
ance on a Ilarim officer, and was under special protection. 
... W. IL. Bartlett gives an exciting narrative of two unsuc- 
cessful attempts on his part, to enter, once in the disguise of 
awoman.” Although the Ilaram is now practically open to 
Christians, an armed escort is still required by the traveler 
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EGYPT, BABYLON, AND THE BIBLE* 


Egypt and Babylon is the name of Professor George 
Rawlinson’s new work on ancient history and the Bible; 
but the actual order of the book is Babylon and Egypt. 
From the peculiar plan adopted by Professor Rawlin- 
son, the work naturally falls into two sections, the first, 
on Babylon, taking up all the cases in which Babylonian 
history and literature throw light upon the Bible, from 
Genesis onward ; and the second, beginning again from 
Genesis, and touching all points of contact between 
Egypt and the Bible. 

This new volume is not exclusively a work upon the 
Bible and the monuments. It is that, but not that only. 
Professor Rawlinson makes free use of the ancient 
authors—too free use, some will think who remember 
what a new face has been placed upon ancient history 
by the decipherment of the monuments. But the his- 
tory which the monuments reveal has still its gaps, and 
there is little objection to the free employment of the 
slassicsl authors, provided that the text clearly shows 
how much comes from the monuments and how much 
from the classical tradition. This Professor Rawlinson 
has been careful to do. 

In the Babylonian section of the volume, there is a 
strange reticence as to the results ‘of modern German 
investigations. Professor Rawlinson, for instance, men- 
tions Nimrod as a Cushite; “that is, as an Ethiopian,” 
without giving his reader a hint that recent research 
throws doubt upon the Ethiopian affinity of Nimrod, 
and tends to link him rather with the Asiatic Kash or 
Kosszeans,—a view which is supported by the surviving 
fragments of Kossean, and which involves a slight con- 
jectural amendment of the text of Genesis. Professor 
Rawlinson is familiar with the work of the English Assyri- 
ologists, of whom Sir Henry Rawlinson is easily first; but 
the present volume gives no indication that he is familiar 
with the most recent labors of the Germans, This is 
unfortunate, inasmuch as Friedrich Delitzsch, Haupt, 
and Schrader have each made important contributions 
to the literature of Biblico-Assyriology within a very 
recent period. 

It is also to be regretted that the apologetic purpose 
of Professor Rawlinson’s work seems to have led him, 
involuntarily, to state some things in a way in which 
they cannot but be misunderstood. Take, for instance, 
the translation of the tablet K 3657 of the British 
Museum, commonly known as the Legend of the Tower 
of Babel. This tablet describes the erection of a great 
mound, its overthrow by the god Anu, the confusion of 
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human counsels, the rebellion of men against the gods, 
and their punishment. This certainly is a striking 
illustration of the biblical narrative of the Tower of 
Babel. Its testimony is all the more valuable, because 
of the pelytheistic nature of the document, and because 
of other notable points of difference between it and the 
Bible account. But the reader who only knew the 
document from the translation by Professor Rawlinson, 
would hardly get the idea that the document is poly- 
theistic at all, Professor Rawlinson inserting the word 
“God” at various places, without warrant, and without 
marking the insertion. Thus, part of the tablet reads, 
according to Professor Rawlinson: 
“ To their stronghold in the night 
Entirely an end God made. 
In His anger also His-secret counsel He poured forth, 
He set His face to scatter; 
He gave command to make strange their speech ; 

Their progress he impeded.” 
This translation gives an erroneous idea of the nature 
of the tablet. The word “God” does not occur where 
Professor Rawlinson inserts it; and the display of capi- 
tals is misleading. The actual reference is not to God, 
but to the god Anu, “the father of all the gods””—just 
as streng a confirmation of the Bible story as was to be 
expected from a polytheistic document, and one not to 
be made any stronger by the obliteration of its actual 
characteristics. 

In treating of the apparent difficulties involved in the 
history of Nebuchadnezzar and of Belshazzar, Professor 
Rawlinson is eminently fair. He does not claim that 
the subject is yet wholly divested of difficulties; but he 
places the evidence derived from the monuments before 
the reader, and points out the indications in the Bible 
text, on the monuments, and in the ancient historians, 
which look to the substantial agreement of the two 
sources first named. The monuments have already jus- 
tified much that was cavilled at by unbelievers in 
the biblical narrative, and the few remaining points yet 
unexplained will probably be gradually elucidated as 
the work of discovery and of decipherment goes on. 

The Egyptian part of the volume is briefer than the 
Babylonian portion. The history of Joseph in particu- 
lar is susceptible of much more illustration from the 
monuments than Professor Rawlinson’s work throws 
upon it. The majority of undoubted Egyptian words 
occurring in Genesis are passed over without comment. 
“Pharaoh” is explained in accordance with the now 
generally accepted view, that it is the Hebrew equiva- 
lent of the Egyptian words per aa, “ Great House” (not 
per ao,'as Professor Rawlinson transliterates it). It might 
also have been added that the name per aa Ra (Great 
House of [the god] Ra) has also been found on the 
monuments, as a royal designation,—a form of the title 
which shows its originally religious character. We have 
a similar designation of the ruling authority in the mod- 
ern “Sublime Porte,” or “ high gate” of the Turks. 

In his discussion of the route of the exodus, Professor 
Rawlinson accepts substantially the route laid down in 
Dr. Trumbull’s Kadesh-Barnea, as well as the same 
author’s explanation of the Great Wall, Shur, and 
Etham. He also quotes, with approval, Dr, Trumbull's 
demonstration, against Brugsch, of the true meaning of 
Yam Sooph, “ the Sea of Weeds,” as that term is used in 
ancient writings. 

The historical notices of Egypt in the prophets are 
touched upon with brevity, but with sufficient fullness. 
The many interesting geographical questions involved 
in the interpretation of the prophetic references to 
Egypt are scarcely mentioned. A popular work like 
the present, however, is Lardly the place for their full 
discussion. 

In fine, Professor Rawlinson’s new book adds another 
to the now quickly increasing series of popular books on 
the Bible and the monuments. In spite of the minor 
blemishes which we have pointed out, the volume is 
well adapted to aid the great cause of biblical education 
for which it was written. As a whole it provides an 
excellent epitome of the bearings of modern research 
upon the Bible; and although Professor George Raw- 
linson is not, like his more illustrious brother, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, an original investigator in the tech- 
nical sense of that term, he excels his brother in the 
ability to make the researches of others available for 
popular use. This is a faculty and a sphere of useful- 
ness which any man might envy. 





There is an opportunity for a good book in such a sub- 
ject as child-life in the Scriptures; but the author of 
The Children of the Bible has not proved herself equal to 
the opportunity. The aim of the author is good; her 





ing for children, in such degree as the natare of her sub- 
ject demands. What child would understand this series 
of theological figures: “ Children... I tell you in the 
name of my Master that there is a well at your feet; not 
an empty one but a perennial fountain, even the inex- 
haustible waters of life. Do you believe it? If not, I 
still insist that it is there, though you shall (sic /) not 
taste of it. Look above you: on those green branches 
on the tree of life is a cup called faith; the precious 
promises have been hung there. Now drink to your 
entire satisfaction from the wells of salvation”? The 
author seems also to think that the ancient Jews con- 
fused “ sitting” and “ setting” as badly as some of our 
moderns do, when she describes a Jewish boy as saying, 
“T saw a big crowd of people setéin’ on the grass.” The 
spirit which prompted the little book is worthy of all 
praise; but the performance is not equal to the endeavor. 
(16mo, pp. 272. New York: Fowlerand Wells. Price, 
$1.00.) 


In spite of the constantly increasing number of com- 
mentaries on special books of the Bible, there seems to 
be no diminution of the demand for smal! single-volume 
commentaries on the whole Bible or on either Testament. 
The American Baptist Publication Society makes an 
effort to meet this demand in Brief Notes on the New 
Testament, a single-volume commentary on the New 
Testament writings. The notes on the Gospels are 
prepared by the Rev. Dr. George W. Clark; those on the 
remaining portions of the New Testament by the Rev. Dr. 
J.M. Pendleton. The notes are chiefly non-critical, 
practical, and devotional ; and, of course, where there are 
denominational differences in interpretation, the authors 
indicate the view held by their own denomination. Maps 
and engravings combine to make the little volume more 
suitable for the use of Sunday-school scholars. (16mo, 
pp. 748. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. Price, $1.00.) 


The trials and heroism in one chapter of home mis- 
sionary life are graphically related in Six Years on the 
Border, by Mrs. J. B. Rideout. Few persons, except 
those who have studied the subject, have any true idea 
of the privations and hardships to which life on the 
frontier compels the Christian minister and his family, 
who truly hazard their lives for the sake of the Master, 
and of his poor sheep in the wilderness. As a record of 
actual experience Mrs. Rideout’s little book is very 
valuable. (16mo, pp. 221. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, 85 cents.) 


Hints for oral primary instruction are always in order, 
and there isa vacant place for Dr. E. E. White’s brief 
manual for primary teachers, containing Oral Lessons in 
Number, The course of oral lessons covers three years, 
the exercises in all three years being exceedingly simple 
in character. Diagrams illustrative of the properties of 
numbers are given as hints to teachers. The method 
is adapted to the very youngest children, and it har- 
monizes well with the Kindergarten system. (12mo, pp. 
150. New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co.) 


Another valuable work has been added to the cheap 
series of books published by Mr. John B. Alden in 
Prescott’s History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Mr. Alden’s edition of this work is printed on good 
paper with clear type, with the notes and illustrations of 
the standard edition. It is published in two volumes, 
and bound in plain dark cloth. (12mo, 2 vols., pp. 493; 
502. New York: ‘John B. Alden.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the twenty-first volume of the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, Professor J. P. Lesley 
makes a curious suggestion regarding the Set-animal 
ideograph which is the ordinary determinative of 
the god Set in the hieroglyphics. It is not yet set- 
tled what animal is intended to be represented by this 
ideograph ; the form might stand for a jackal, a dog, or 
a fox; but two long ears stand up from thé head, and a 
long thin tail, forked at the end, rises straight up from 
the haunches of the animal. Recognizing the intimate 
connection of Set with the Red Sea, and with the deserts 
bordering thereon, Professor Lesley suggests that the 
peculiar form of the Set-animal is due to an attempt at 
a geographical delineation of the Red Sea. Professor 
Lesley says: “ In hieroglyphic inscriptions running from 
left to right, the animal sits facing the west, his back 
slopes south-east, and his ears are often portrayed, not 
only diverging, but pointing a little forward, a little 
west of the vertical. I fancy that a representation of 
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intended ; and that its tail was meant to represent the 
Persian Gulf, forked to represent the Euphrates and 
Tigris rivers.” Professor Lesley’s suggestion is certainly 
ingenious. The objections which naturally rise to the 
mind of a reader are (1) that the Red Sea is never called 
the Sea of Set, as one would expect from this theory, its 
distinctive name being the Sea of Sekat; and (2) that, 
as Professor Lesley himself remarks, we do not know 
how early the Egyptians were sufficiently familiar with 
Mespotamia and Chaldea “to represent its two rivers by 
the fork of a tail to their ocean deity.” Thesymbolism, 
too, would be unusual, though not wholly alien to Egyp- 
tian thought. 


At a meeting of the Philadelphia Conference of Bap- 
tist ministers held February 2, Professor John P. Peters, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Phila- 
delphia, delivered an address on the relation of Assyri- 
ology to the Bible. At the outset of his lecture, Professor 
Peters exhibited a cast of the important cylinder of 
Nebuchadnezzar from Sippara, of which an incorrect 
translation has recently been published, and called 
attention to the ethical nature of the titles of Nebuchad- 
nezzar as given on the cylinder. The cylinder (which 
comes from the temple of the Sun-god at Sippara, the 
double town, river-divided, whose dual nature is expressed 
in the dual form of its Hebrew name, Sepharvaim) is 
written, designedly, in characters much older than those 
in use at the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Starting out 
from this point, Professor Peters showed the value of 
the Assyrian in the explanation of Hebrew words which 
had hitherto defied explanation. Even the curious 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry finds its elucidation in the 
old religious poetry of Akkad and Babylonia; and one 
recognizes in that poetry a similar tone to that of the 
divinely inspired book of Psalms,—the ever-present con- 
sciousness of sin, and of the utter nothingness of man 
before the Divine. But not in this literary regard only 
does Assyriology throw light upon the Bible. Thirty- 
eight hundred years before Christ, we find in Babylonia 
the recognition of the Sabbath, not, indeed, as the day 
of God, but as the day of rest. So, again, in the first 
chapter of Genesis we find points of contact with Baby- 
lonian thought. The téhém (“deep”) of Genesis 1: 2 is 
in the Babylonian cosmogony the goddess “ Tiamat;” as 
bohoo (“ void;” literally, emptiness) is “ Baha,” the god- 
dess of chaos. Here we see the difference between 
inspired and uninspired writings; what the Hebrew 
Scriptures recognize as things, the heathen records make 
out to be gods. The true name of Ahaz has also been 
restored by the monuments to its full form Jeho-ahaz, 
the “Jeho” (Jehovah) being dropped, probably, by the 
ancient Jewish scribes, in detestation of the weakness 
and idolatry of this king. Again, the reference to the 
recent capture of Thebes (“No”) in Nahum 8: 8 enables 
us to give an approximate date to the prophecy, the date 
of the capture of Thebes (in the seventh century B. C.) 
being supplied by an inscription. Professor Peters also 
pointed out the evidence from the significant silence of 
the monuments, for the destruction of Sennacherib’sarmy, 
as related in the Bible. Besides the purely biblical part 
of his lecture, Professor Peters gave an interesting out- 
line of the discovery of the key to the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions; and answered, at the close of his lecture, the 
questions of the ministers on the implements and methods 
of Assyriological study, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


nikita 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885, 
Kansas, state, at Fort Soott.........:ccscs scccscesscccee soceet May 12-14 
West Virginia, state, at Weston.............ccccscee eeneees May 27, 28 
Colorado, state, at Camon City..............ccceccssecsseesesvees June 2-4 
Ohio, state, at New Philadelphia... 0.0.00... ....sseeeceeees June 2-4 
New York, state, at Binghamton......................s0ce00 June 9-11 
Minnesota, state, at Faribault...............cccc0sscsessecees June 23-25 
Endiana, state, dt Lata yetes, .......00 cccccsee cs coccese soscacees June 
THOGRIIM, SUBIR, GE TOU 5 ta nsecacddeness eines deisiaicedecscics July 22-24 


New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 





AN ENGLISH GIVING FESTIVAL. 


BY W. C. HEMMONS. 


A “giving festival ’—probably the first in connection 
with English Sunday-school work—was held in Bristol, 
England, on the Monday preceding Christmas Day, 1884. 
As the idea was taken from the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, it has been thought that a short account 
of the service would be interesting to American readers. 

The Bristol King Street Wesleyan Sunday-school 
inaugurated this “ new departure,” and the teachers and 
scholars entered very heartily into the idea that, instead 





of receiving presents at Christmas time, they should give 
to those less happily circumstanced than themselves, and 
for many weeks busy preparations had been made. 

At the “ festival” meeting there was a good attend- 
ance of scholars, parents, and friends ; and the pastor 
took the chair at 7.30 P.M. After an interesting pro- 
gramme of music, carol-singing, and addresses, the gifts 
were presented by the scholars. The happiness of the 
children as they brought their gifts was very evident, 
and a most gracious influence pervaded the meeting. 
The contributions were varied and interesting. There 
were one hundred and twenty-eight gifts of clothing, 
twenty-six loaves of bread, groceries of all kinds, toys, 
picture-books, money, Christmas cards, and scores of 
other gifts, including a boy’s Jews’-harp, doubtless a 
precious possession. The directions on the parcels were 
most interesting, one especially so that ran thus: “ Please, 
God, give this to the little child that wants it most.” 

The singing of the doxology concluded a meeting 
unique in its character and most blessed in its results— 
a meeting that will be long remembered by every one 
who took part in it. 

A committee took charge of the gifts for distribution 
to the poor members of the church, and to the poor 
children of the mission-school in connection with the 
parent institution. 

The writer can only thank the editor of The Sunday 
School Times, on behalf of the Bristol King Street 
School, for the suggestions that led to the real under- 
standing of the words, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

Bristol, England. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL 

— Several] interesting themes for general discussion 
came before the Sunday-school Convention of Rensse- 
laer County, New York, held February 10, at Hoosick 
Falls. How the aggressive power of the Sunday-school 
may be increased; how the Sunday-school teacher’s 
common deficiencies may be remedied; what position 
the Sunday-school should take regarding the great 
moral reforms; what are the advantages of general and 
local Sunday-school organization,—these were some of 
the more important topics chosen for consideration. 
Prominent Sunday-school workers took part in the dis- 
cussions. 


—At the annual meeting, last fall, of the Morris 
County (N. J.) Sunday-school Association, Mr. J. L. 
Sutphen wisely said concerning Sunday-school lesson- 
helps, that their use brings little gain to those teachers 
who defer their lesson-study until the last moment, and 
who then only skim over the lesson’s surface. They 
should rather begin soon enough to assimilate such 
truths as they gain from the lesson-helps. Lesson-helps 
should moreover be supplemented by the teachers’- 
meeting. And back of both these aids should be a 
thorough, individual study of the Bible itself, that one 
may not come too much to rely on merely human assist- 
ance. Looking up the Bible marginal references of the 
lesson may be made a very useful exercise. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


— Georgia’s next annual State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will be held at Rome, July 22-24, 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


— Forty-four scholars and two teachers in the Sunday- 
school of the Hollond Memorial Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia were present at every session of the school 
for 1884. Of the school’s eleven hundred members, 
seventy per cent. compose the average attendance, 


—To the Sunday-school of the Reformed Church at 
Port Richmond, Virginia, an American Sunday-school 
Union missionary, whom that school assists in his mis- 
sion work in Georgia, writes as follows: “ Last month I 
visited my old schools. Four years ago I organized 
Moultrie Sunday-school, in the face of many difficulties. 
We met under a bush-arbor, there being then neither 
church nor school-house in the place. Now there are 
two churches there. The village of Mount Zion will 
soon have a neat church building. Oklahoma has also 
a new house of worship. The Pleasant Hill Sunday- 
school has just passed through a season of religious 
awakening, thirteen persons uniting with the church. 
I visited other places, and found our work generally in 
a flourishing condition.” 


—Letters from Spain, presented at the recent annual 
meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school Association, con- 
tain thanks for El Amigo,—the Sunday-scheol paper 
donated by the society,—and requests for its continuance 
during the coming year. Circulating among the people, 





it opens the way for the founding of new schools, several 
of which have recently been opened in the outskirts of 
Lisbon, Saragossa, and Oporto. Surplus copies are given 
to old people, and to poor families who cannot afford to 
pay for literature, while the bound copies of old numbers 
are lent to ladies, who allow their children to read them. 
Thus the gospel is carried into the higher circles. A 
good many boatmen have applied for copies, and have 
circulated them among their children, who attend the 
Jesuit schools. A policeman asked for copies containing 
gospel hymns with music, which he said his brother, a 
member of the choir in an interior village, had intro- 
duced into the regular services of the Roman Cathotic 
Church. At Lisbon, where the Sunday-school of Mr. 
Menzes numbers one hundred children, five adults have 
recently been led to join the church through the influ- 
ence of a Sunday-school boy of thirteen. 


—Parental responsibility was the theme upon which 
the Rev. E. Evans addressed the recent Sunday-school 
convention of York County, New Brunswick. That 
responsibility, urged the speaker, is not of the parents’ 
choosing, but is absolutely thrust upon them, and admits 
of no evasion. The state holds them accountable for 
the child’s support; God holds them accountable for 
the child’s religious training. If the state can provide 
adequate secular instruction, God alone furnishes reli- 
gious instruction; and God’s house and the Christian 
Sunday-school are the places where children may be 
iustructed in the most important truths. Parents 
must realize their obligation to furnish their children 
with the best religious instruction. But parental re- 
sponsibility by no means ends with the putting of chil- 
dren in a Sunday-school,—rather is it increased thereby. 
There is then the duty of re-enforcing the efforts of the 
Sunday-school teacher, of seeing that the home offers 
nothing to contradict the teaching of the Sunday-school, 
of attending to the home study of the Sunday-school 
lesson. Never disparage the teacher in presence of 
the child; rather try to encourage sympathy between 
the two; above all, seek by prayer and by a godly 
example the divine blessing upon these combined 
efforts. Moreover, there is a large field of child training 
which can be occupied on/y by the parents. In a sense, 
and at times, it is true that “an ounce of mother is 
worth a pound of priest.” Father and mother need 
both to be very earnest and devoted in order to meet 
those demands of Christian parental responsibility. 
This first convention of the York County Association 
proved successful, and was followed, February 12 and 
13, by a convention of the St. John County Sunday- 
school workers. 


EVANGELISM. 

—There is a Young Women’s Christian Association 
in Australia, and the Melbourne branch held its second 
anniversary exercise late in December, 1884. The work 
of the Association is of an evangelizing nature, and at 
the meeting just referred to special emphasis was also - 
laid upon the claims of the temperance cause. It is the 
hope of the Association’s promoters that they may soon 
have a permanent building of their own, with a library 
and reading-room for the use of the young women of 
Melbourne, 


—Being equipped with a costly and convenient build- 
ing centrally located, and having the support of many 
wealthy citizens, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Philadelphia has facilities for useful work in many 
directions. Sixteen’entertainments have been given to’ 
the Association’s members this winter, in Association 
Hall, and a New Year’s reception was also held in the 
Association building. Gymnasium, library, reading- 
room, reception-room,—these are all supplied’ with’ the 
best, and are freely opened to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. Religious meetings and a Sunday-school are 
regularly held, and occasional talks are given on scien- 
tific or hygienic topics. Assistance in various ways is” 
also rendered to young men not members of the Associa- 
tion, as, for instance, by the maintenance of a boarding- 
house register, wherein strangers upon their arrival in 
the city can learn the location of boarding-houses which 
a committee of the Association have found to be desirable 
homes for young men. This Association has just observed 
the thirtieth anniversary of its founding. 

—Evangelizing work among the Jews is always diffi- 
cult, but itis never entirely unavailing. For three years 
now the Rev. Jacob Freshman has been preaching and 
teaching Christ to the Jews of New York City; and as 
time passes, it becomes jncreasingly apparent that his 
efforts are not put forth in vain. He pursues his work 
without any denominational connection, or the support 
of any missionary board, on his own responsibility hir- 
ing halls for instruction and worship, printing a small 
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mission paper, The Ilebrew-Christian, 
and at the same time collecting money 
toward the erection of a permanent mis- 
sion-building. Every Saturday afternoon 
he holds a gospel service at 73 Allen 
Street, with exercises both in German and 
in English; every Sunday evening he 
preaches in Cooper Union, Room 24, 
speaking in the English language. Many 
Israelites attend, and give good atten- 
tion, though some show by their questions 
that,they are there only from curiosity, 
or for controversy. That the meeting 
has, however, some power over then, is 
evidenced by their ‘repeated attendance. 
Mr. Freshman also conducts a mission 
Sunday-school, the children attending 
gladly. Mr. Freshman is frequently ham- 
pered from lack of funds; and in the 
recently published report of his third 
year's work he invites free-will contribu- 
tions either to his own support, or to the 
support of his mission work. He also asks 
for volunteer teachers to assist in the 
work of his mission Sunday-school. Ilis 
address is at 25 Seventh Street, New York. 
Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, 900 Broadway, 
also receives contributions toward this 
Hebrew-Christian mission work. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


4 correct statement of the eirculationof The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,000 
Copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
és 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year, 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous dis 
eases. Dr. Henry, New York, says: “In 
nervous diseases, 1 know of no preparation to 
equal it.” 

All housekeepers should use James Pyle’s 
Pearline in their washing, and save time and 
labor. It may be used without injury to the 
finest fabric. As a cleanser it is unsurpassed. 
Beware of imitations. 


A Thing of Beauty. The most brilliant 
shades possible, on all fabrics are made by the 
Diamond Dyes. Unequalled for brilliancy 
and durability. 10c. at druggists. Send 2c. 
for 32 Sample Colors, Wells, Richardson, & 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 





The gift of the Crazy Patchwork Book to 
every new subscriber to the Fashion Quar- 
terly, will be continued for another month. 
This patchwork book contains transferable 
designs, 100 new stitches, and full instructions 
for this fascinating pastime. The Fashion 
Quarterly for Spring will contain a colored 
fashion plate, designed by the most successful 
modiste of Paris, and a complete story by one 
of America’s most famous writers, and many 
other features. Cut this out and send with 
50 cents to Strawbridge & Clothier, Eighth 
and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. ince 


Investors should read the 10 years’ business 
feport of The J. Kh. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan.. ln this paper, the fourth week ot 
every month, $5,590,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 

ot a dullar lost. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


iwsTHE 
CHEAPFART AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ros 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERLODICALS, 


and all Sunday-sechoo! Suppiics. 


o_o of papers and Catalogues sent free on 
application. 


22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible Hoyse, New York, 


“A Marvel of Scripture Biography.” 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 


By Conybeare and Howson. 
12mo. Illustrated Edition.................... $1.50 
m gent IR cendscinod caventnanens 1.00 


Y. CROWELL & CO 
13 Aster Rh, 2s @ Netw York. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. DR. ARNOT- 
Mr. Arnot was a safe interpreter. ere 8. S&S Times 
he Ancher of the Soul, $1.50 
saws from Heaven for ‘Late on Earth, 1:33 











he Parables of our Lor - ° 
be Lesser Parables of our Lord, - 1.7 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. ¥. 





WONDER-DOORS in no trifling sense. but the best 
literature of the world presented in excellent and attractive 
form. at prices solow asto exciteuniversal “wonder.” 
LIBRARY of STANDARD HISTORY. Containing 


in ous ralume. imperial octavo, good-type, with numerous fine illustra- 


tions, the whole richly bound & fine cloth, ornamented, the folowing 
telebrated works, unabridged : 


GREEN'S Larger HISTORY of the ENGLIStE PLOPrE. 
CARLYLE’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
CREASY'S Fifteen DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 
SCHILLER'S UiSTOLY of the TULNTY YEARS’ WAR. 

Harper & Brotuers’ lowest price for these four great works 
is $14.50; my price is $2.50; postage 40 cents extra, 

** A wonder-book in more senses than one, The idea of put- 
ting a work like this at only $2.50 per copy, seems preposter- 
ous; and yet there is wisdom in it, for everybody will want it 
and it will thus be the means of advertising and introducing 
the numerous other valuable books which the publisher is put- 
ting forward.”—Christian at Work, New York City. 

“It is truly a marvel of skill and a triumph of modern me- 
chanical art that such a noble volume can be furnished at so 
small a cost. Whether we admire its large proportions, beau- 


| 


ILLUSTRATED 
UISTORY, 


Wonder-Books 2" 


LIBRARY of CLASSIC PROSE. In one imperial oo- 
~ tavo volume of about 900 pages, handsome type, and fine cloth binding, 
orngmented, the following famous essays and works: 
Blacaulay’s Essays on Milton. 
John Stuart Miil On Liberty. 
}. G. Hamerton’s The Inteilectual Life. 
Zlerbert Spencer on Education. 
Groat Thoughts from Greek Authors. 
Great Thoughts from Latin Authors. 
€omplete Essays by Lord Bacon. 
Complete “ Letters of Junius.”’ 
Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and Other Sketcies. 
_ Washington’s Farewell and Other Addresses. 
Wiacaulay’s Life cf Frederick the Great. 
The dows cannot be obtained from any other publishing 
house for less than $10; my price is $1.75; postage 30 cents. 


. “This is indeed a wonder-book, in the amount and valuable 


?| quality of its contents. The wonder is how such a book, 


which is a library in itself, can be sold at such a price,” —Meth- 
odist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“ Your ‘ Historical Wonder-Book’ Z9 a wonder—a wonder 
how an imperial octavo volume of over 1,000 pages, with many 
illustrations, clear type, fine paper, handsomely bound, con- 
taining four standard historical works of great value, can be 





tiful binding, fair page, excellent’ paper, numerous and strik- 
ing illustrations, numbering nearly 10Q—all are first-class,"— 


sold for $2.50."—Benson J. Losstno, LL.D.. the Historian. 





Christian Cynosure, Chicago, Ill. 


LIBRARY of STANDARD POETS, céhtaining in one 
imperial octavo bandsomely bound volume, of about 1,100 pages, Bow 





This slip will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward the price of either 
of above works, if sent within ten days from date of this paper (mention 
name of paper), This offer isto secure your PROMPT response and indi- 
cate the paying advertising mediums. 








cols and Drevier type, leaded, the following wo:ks, unabridged ; 
Scott's Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. 
‘Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
Completo Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 
Equally good editions of these are not elsewhere obfafn- ) 
able for less than $4.50; my price $2.00; postage 34 cents.] p.o, pox 1997. 





100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION LEFORE PAYMENT 
on reasonable evidence of good faith, Address 


JOHN 8. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New York. 





The Colored Design Detter Wor. 





w——, M——, January 26, 1885. 
ProvipeNce Litnocrari Co. 

Sirs; We have used your designs for nearly six years. This 
year the school thought they could not afford to take them (we 
only average 25 whole number of pupils). I was desired to try 
and get some cheaper. I have done so, but the school are not 
satished, and have voted to get the Provipence LITHOGRAPH 
Designs. I am glad, for I consider them superior to all others, 
and a great help. 


The children get them so fixed in their minds they will tell 
me what a design was, how it looked, in fact, explain it minutely 
and correctly, although it was one we had a year ago. ... I wish 
I might have them this week, for I do not know how to get along 
without them, I could, I suppose, but I mean the school will not 
remember the lesson as long without them. 


Remember, it was not that we did not want them, but some 
thought we might get along cheaper. They do not think so now. 


Respectfully, Mrs. W— L. E—. 
nee” ne 


The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 


The Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M.A., 


Dean of Chester, 


From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, ete., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerning the various parts of the countries through which hetraveled. At this time, in particular, 
this book is especially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
national Lessons of the season. Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 
the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion. An 
Appendix to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistles. This is fo!lowed by a 
Chrenalnpicet Tuble and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 
asa reference, At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 

Large 12mo, bourgevis type, 764 pages Cloth, 70 cents; balf Russia, 85 cents. Postage, 15 
cents extra. 

Orders will receive prompt attention. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


wa. EX. Elleors ce Co. ST. Louis, MO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED aA NEW-@8 


MAP of PAUL'S TRAVELS, 


Being International 8. $8. Map A, 48x72 inches. Compiled from the great works of Conybeare and wt | 
and Thomas Lewin. seoctatly designed to Hlustrate the International 8. 8. Lessons. he names of places 








are in large bold letters, and can be easily read at a distance. To properly bring the Lessons before the 
school itis Indispenseble. Shows the western half of the Scripture World, embracing the countries of 
Asia Minor, Greece, Province of Achaia, Italy, Macedonia, Isles of Malta and Cyprus, Palestine, and by 
colored Lines illustrating the, JOURNEYS OF ST. P. AUL, with table of places visited by the apostle in 
his various circuits, and a chronology. Sent prepaid on H Bl of the price. On fine white muslin, $3.00. 
Moanted on rollers and varnished, $4.50. Old edi- H. EI LERS & CO 2958 Thomas St, 
tion, 34x46 On muslin, $1.50. Mounted, $2.00. e St. Louis, Mo. 





Just Out! (ralorical! Dramatic! raluélic! Humorous! Just Out! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 12. 


READINGS! ot bayten ot Bo my, 8d at TABLEAU! 
Sock, Fretnstiens Sy’ 


4 ~ — vy gece paid, poorer est prise Pare Binorre, 80 Cemts 5 
Wer.—The Fou of @ Members, 
Ti eet ae idee 18 Ehestas a 


THE tty: wet 2 w yng or ON AND ORATORY, 1416 & 1418 t 





Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Mi . Cc A STUDY IN AMERICAN 

Ining UCaMPsS., frontier Government. 
By CHARLES HoWaRkD SHINN. 1 Vol., crown 8vo. 
$2.00, 


The influence of every other pioneer of civilization 
has already been studied and analyzed. while that of 
the miner oo his self-made laws and precedents—one 
of the most important factors in determining the char- 
acter of the far Western State—has been but little 
regarded Mr. Shinn’s story of the mining campsand 
his account of the primitive law of California includes 
many stirring episodes, besides being of the highest 
importance to students of institutional history. 


E 1 . 1 ‘4 A Treatise on the Church 

CCIES1OLOZY. and the Kingdom of God on 
Earth. By Evwarp D. Morris, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Lane Theologica! Semi- 
mary. lvol.,8vo. $1.75. 

The doctrine of Scripture respecting the Church is 
one that has claims to the consideration of ail Chris- 
tians. Discussion of this Gopertenent of Christian doc- 
trine has been heretofore a 
extended treatises on systematic theology, and this 
book is the first attempt to present it in separate form 
and in a clear, interesting style, freed from 
and scholastic terminology. 


The Complete Works of Hon. 
George P. Marsh, 4, Nev Pattion, 


with the author’s 
latest revisions and additions. 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN 
ACTION, A last revision of * Man and Nature.” 
(From New Pilates.) 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE, Revised and enlarged. (From New 
Pilates.) 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
ENGLISIL LANGUAGE, and the Early Lit 
erature which it embodies, 

3 vols.,8vo. Price, $3.50 each, or $10.50 per set. 


Mr. Marsh left in manuscript at his death a la 
body of nates for the revision and improvement of h 
books, and these were so importantand extensive that 
in the case of two o! the volumes it necessitated a com- 
plete remaking of the plates. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


ABBOTT ON “THE ACTS.” 


An Illustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
Svo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 
“It will rank among the best commentaries of the 





day.’ *— Mev. We. M. Juylor, DD. (Cong.) “* For quick 
relerence on a tuinister’s table, for helpat family study 
fur aid in the Sunday. school lessun, | shouk icommend 
this as the best book 1 Know.”"— Kev. C. 8. Ro. Linson, 
D.D, ( Pres.) “Convenient in form. Compact, clear, 
and Interesting in gomment’ "= Bishop Paddock (Epis. ). 
“students will be wise to possess themselves of this 
help."— Bishop foster (Meuh.). “1 have met witb 
nothing of the kind which, in my Judgment, is so emi- 
nently adapted to aid the earnest Sunday-school 
teacher in his preparation for teaching.” — Rev. R. RB. 


Meredith (Cong, “de “One of the ablest commentaries 

of the century."—J. J/. Vincent, DD. (Meth.) ‘The 

best commentary —iminensely eageeere a and iuter- 

esting to me."'— Hev, Wayland Hoyt, DD. ( } =a 

approaches nearest the true idea of a A. com- 

pees '—D res, Anderson (Bapt.). 
A. &. Ake Se & co ‘Publishers, 

New York and Chicago. 


PAT th eee & CARDS 
Sample of ms sent for 10c, 

Sample carta ( 4 (& price-list) 10¢. 

364 Fourth Ave. N, Y, 


(usses ‘sGcRIPruaE Tyas PROMisua, Bmo m Sent 
Cronipaidg Perkinpine & Higgins, Slt aren Ot, Paite, 
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RECENT BOOKS 


By D. L. MOODY. 
Prevalting Prayer: What Hinders It? 


cover, cloth, >. An earnest and 
a te work, Tait of helpful hints on the aids and 
hindrances to prevailing prayer. 

* This great subject has been the theme for aposties 
and prophets, and of all good menin all ages of the 
world; and my desire in sending forth this little 
volume is to encourage God's children to seek by 

yer,‘to move the arm that moves the worild.”— 
Srom Prdace. 
JUST IsAv ED, 

To the Work, to the Work. A Trumpet 
Call. :xhortations to Christians. Paper cover, 
Rc. ; cloth, Ge. 

We confident! expect this little volume will bea 
means of inspiring not hundreda, but thousauds, to 
more efficient effort in the Christian life. 


FORTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 
The Way to God, and How to Find It. 
Paper cover, We. ; cloth, Me. « 
nat Cayo the way so plainly that he who runs may 
Religious Teiescope. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH THOUSAND, 
Heaven: Its Hope; Its Inhabitants; Its 
Bappines; Ita Riches; Its Reward. Pauper cover, 
30. ; clot 
“Mr. Moody's unfaltering faith and rugged enthusi- 
asm are manifested on every page.”—Chrislian Advo- 


FIFPTIETH THOUSAND. 
Secret Power; or, The Secret of Success 
in Christian Life and Work. Pauper cover, Wc. ; 
, De. 


a deeply earnest and helpful book for the use of 
Christians, on the work of the Holy Spirit.” 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH THOUSAND, 
Twelve Select Sermons. J’uper cover, 
Be. ; cloth, We. 


Daniel, the evepnet. 64 pp. 
oer cover, 20¢.; cloth, 40c. 


BT Any of the above sent, postpaid, to any address, 
on femne it of price. 
rates for distribution made known on applica- 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 


146 and 150 Madison St., Chicago. 


THE THIRD EDITION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION’S 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


EDITED BY 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


16mo. 





Made larger and handsomer, and reduced in 
price from $2.50 to $2.00. 


This Dictionary of the Bible Includes Biography, 
—- History, Geography, Topography, Archze- 

ology, and Literature. It has maps and pictures spe- 
cially prepared for it, tables of Jewish weights and 
measures, and is replete with Bible references on 
every subject. 

This edition cives effect to the very latest results of 
Eastern exploration and Oriental scholarship. 

It contains nearly 1000 pages, and measures 8 inches 
by 6 inches by 2 inches. 

The press and leading ministers of the gospel of all 
denominations have, after examination, suid of it: “It 
is the cheapest and best book of the kind in the mar- 

et.” © Dr. Schaff has given us a Dictionary of the 
Bibie concise, manageable, intelligible, and trustwor- 
“No Bible Dictionary with which we are fa 
ae can equal this in accuracy of statement and 
frestiness of information.” “ it contains the results of 
al! modern investigation.” ‘* There are many helps to 
Bible readers, and all have merits. This one covers 
the whole ground.” “I know of no Bible Dictionary 
which ought to have so wide a circulation,” 


The American 


Sunday-schoo!l Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., or 
10 Bible House, New York. 


~The Messages of the Books, 


Being Discourses and Notes on the Books 
of the New Testament. 
BY F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 
8vo, 552 pages, cloth, $3.50, 

“ This isan admirable work, executed with all the 
grace and abundant scholarship of its able and popu- 
lar author. It consists of discourses upon the dink Ter- 
ent books of the New ‘Testament, their authors, time 

of writing, genuineness, their characte ristics, con- 
tents, difficulties, etc. ‘nis work is not a body of dry 
details, but is invested with all the life and picti- 
resqueness so noticeablein the * 
same author, and bearing the same marks Of exact 
scholarship. It ls a volume that will be almost equally 
appreciated by professional and unprofessional read- 
ers,”’—Zion’s Heraid. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
‘New York. 

















39 West 23d St., - 


Should not fail te send for 
our NEW list of Cards, Oleo- 
graphs, Art Studies and Gifts, 


J. Latham & C o., 929 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


MAPS for S. EILIERS @ C0. Pet 


A. If. EILERS & CO., Pub- 
Order yours unday-schoo! Supplies, and save cy. 











* lishers, St. Louis, Mo 
Varn & Duma LOND, 116 Nassau St, N 


RESSENSE greatest work, “ A Stady of Origins.” 


Price, $1.50.. Now Ready. Jas. Pott & Co., N. Y. 
PUBLICATIONS of American Tract Society, at ! 0 
Nassau St., New York, and 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. 


=" 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
, Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. 


Life of Christ,” by the | 


ELECANT 


AT GREATLY RE 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


EDITIONS 


DUCED PAICES. 





Revised Version, Cloth, Sprinkled Edges, - . - 50c 
Revised Version, Cloth, Spriakled Edges, - : - - 90c. 
King James and Revised Version, Comparative Edition, - : $1.00 
Revised Version, American Morocco, Sprinkled Edges, - - T5e- 
Revised Version, American Morocco, Gilt Edges, - . $1.00 
Revised Version, American Morocco, Sprinkled Edges, . - 1.15 
King James and Revised Version, Comparative Edition, Sprinkled Edges, 1.25 
King James and Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, - 2.25 
Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, . - e 215 


Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Limp, Gilt Edges, - : 


3.40 





Address, 


The type is clear and large, the paper is good, and altogether the books are 
very fine. Books will be mailed to any address, when price is sent with order. 


Penn Publishing Company, 80 802 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





fine steel portrait, $1.00. 
‘A Model Superintendent.” 


From The New York Tribune. | 

“ His methods of working, which were original and | 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as | 
an example of rare moe sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The New York Observer. 
“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this | 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits bis methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligentiy, and 
possessing in itself ~~ i valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely use 

From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written In excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginuing to 
end. ... The story is one thai will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be maae a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teacbers and superin- 
tendents. In tact there is no person in amy condition 
in life, or any community, who could not tind precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 


tive wiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. "’ 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
Ii. CLlay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it: The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


| and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the metheds 


deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being ew 
| pecially uappy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, 


ihe labors and successes of this most faithful and eiTec- | 


Address, JOUN D. WATTLES, ues ares Pa. 








Price, bound in cloth, with 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“ We hardly know of a volume woaich so pleasantly 


of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common seuse with which Mr. Haven waa liberally 
endowed.” 
From The Congrevationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be In every Sabbath-schoor 
library, while, it some means could be devised by which 


“Mr. Ilaven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of valuetoall aspiring Sunday-schoo! workers, and 
all Christian men. 

From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 


reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
... A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 


intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of gur readers as vue Worth owning and study- 
ing.” 

From Our Bibie Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 


“Itis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
schouil superintendent ougtt to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, dev oted superintendent actually was, 

| It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 


every pace with Vv aluable suggestion to Superinten- 
| dents and teachers.’ 
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THE PENN 


The American Pictorial Tandy Lexicon. 
| House Dictionary. 
| Issued. The Most Complete and Perfect 


Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and 
Names, United States Census of 1880, 
Vocabulary of Scripture and Proper Names, ? 
1870, a List of Interesting Dates 
and Cities of the United States with a Popula 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistic 


ence in times, etc. 


tion for its size and price of any similar book. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents. 


Address, 
THE PENN PUBL 


Use A 





S* ND FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
° i. B. GARNER, 710 Arch Si. » Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST SUNDAY-SCIOOL, BOOKS, 
bend for ILOUGILION, MIFFLIN & CO.’s List, 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
list free. GOODENOU Git “2 | 


W0OG LOM, I22 Nassau St., N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 4%, 
they say of Success. By W. F. Crafts. Paper, %5 cents; 


cloth, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 y St.. N.Y. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their coy 
condition, and have them at hand for 
|send by mail, postage paid, a strong, pl: 
| half leather, for $1.50. These binders | 


School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 


binder week by week, thus keeping the 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publis! 


POST-PAID, FOR 


Over 50,000 Words, Phrases and Idioms, 
ing many meanings and words in common use to be foun! in no other Dictionary. 
Ages at Death of Some 
snguage of Flowers, Populatien of the 
tion of Native and Foreign- Born Persons in the several States and in the United States, Debts 
of Cities and Towns in the United States, Statutes of Limitation, 
State, Religious Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 

This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. 


Postage stamps accepted. 





ENTS, 


DICTIONARY. 


On the basis of Noatt Wepster's Counting- 
and 200 Engravings. Just 
Pocket Dictionary ever published, inelud- 
Also, 
List of Mythological and Classical 
Noted Authors, Pronouncing 
refixes and Profixes, Foreign Immigration since 
United States, Towns 
tion of 10,000 ani* Upwards, Population of the 
s, Gold and Silver (Table of Coina we), the Rela- 


Phrases, a 


Miles of Railroads in each 


It contains four times the informa- 


New Books for Young People, 


LITT LS Bap Tans ROLAND. By By I 

ith 26 Hlustrat! egantly Eset 
—— Sound in red cloth, giving In concise and 
language all the essential of English piston? 
for young people, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE. On the 
tle Arthur's England, and bound in unt 
pb ng mo, $1.25. 


* be ma ay ee fitted to — and instruct young 
people.” — Boston Advertiser. 


HINTS TO OUR noys. 1 A. J. ‘athe De 
with an tntroduction by L 
Square l6mo, 75 cents. 


“No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this.”—Journal of Extucation. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New Verh. 


A FELT-WANT SUPPLIED. 
Map of St. Paul’s Travels. 


Size, 80x118 inches. 
Embracing Italy,Asia Minor, Syria,Armenia Minor, 
Upper Euphrates Valley, Palestine, Northern Africa, 
Egypt, and the Wilderness, 

Printed in colors, on cloth, !n large type. Suitable 
for Sunday-school, lecture and library rooms, Can be 
rolled into a small package, and carried by hand or in 
satchel, 
Price.,... 


$10.00. 





PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, - New York. 


ASTER MUS 
“HE 1S RISEN” 


A NEW SERVICE FOR EASTER. 
PREPARED BY J. R. MURRAY, 

Consists of carefully prepared Responsive Read-* 
Ings, interspersed SB athgm sete written es epostally forthe 
service by Dr. G J unear, W. H. 
Powtics, D. B. Towner, T. P. rp Wasre STENDORF, & 

The Readings are so proiony a aera 
Responses may be used either by th as such; 
by classes or individuals, “or by a com combination of all, 
thus insuring greater variety and interest. 

~ The Sabjects Treated of, are: 
The Prophecy; The Conspiracy; The Betrayal; The 
Trial; The Insults; The Crucifixion; The Buri rial; The 
Resurrection; The’ Ascension: The King of Glory anid 
The Lesson. 16 pages. Price. 5 cents ench 
mail. postpaid, or 50 cents per doz.: %4.00 a 
bandeod by express. charges not prepaid. 

Tux Stouy or Trax Resunacction and Easter Anaere 
are two very successful services, issued in former 
years. Price of each same as for ** Hz le Risen.” 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
N. ¥. OFFIC Cincinnati, 0. 


55 East tach St. 


“A Thing of of Beauty.” 


JOYFUL LAYS 


Is edited by practical Sunday-school men, who know 
the musical wants of Sunday-schools. 





ot , 
that the 





It abounds with Fresh, Siren 
Stirring, jprened essive Songs. 


' You will be delighted with it. 
Price, $30.00 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
Specimen pages free on reques& 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Wet Street, r| 81 Randoigh Street, 


ove EARLY DAWN.” 


A full ifpage service of Scripture and Song, printed 
upon fine vene-iateder tea-colored paper, pice kas- 
ter Carols (all new), Series of Responsive Readings. Fe 
miltar Jiymns for Co wrrgational Singing, Sotos, Duets 
and Choruses, Chant,ete. One continuous service, with 
Suggestions to Super ‘intendenis and I eaders, forming 
a programme for Easter celebrations never equal 
Vrice, 5 cents each, or HM per hundred. Send stamps 
for sample copy to K M MA PITT, Publisher, 

Cash orders prepaid, 205 N. Curey St., Buito., Md, 

*“*Vresh Flowers,” for P rimary Cluss, jusl out, 
beautifully Ulustrated, _Price, : 25 cents. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Nevs. F. 8, LORENZ ona 1s ATAT! BALTZEMI. 

Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced for Sunday -schools, 192 4 board 
cover. 35 cents singte copy by mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mall, post ra $5.00 per dozen by eX press, 
express charges wn pale $)).00 per hundred by express, 
Specimen neyes, sent irce to any uddress, 

W. J. 8110 BY " Publisher, Dayten, 0. 

ae or sule by booksell 


LOVERS OF MUSIC 











en COMPANY, 


2 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


pe der. 


vies of The Sunday School Times in good 


reference, should use a binder 


iin binder, for $1. 00, or a handsome one, 
ave been made expressly for The Sunday} 


file complete. Address, 


ner, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We can | 


“>| } 
The papers can be placed in the | 


By scading $2.00 to the NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., 20 EXCHANGE PLACK, NEw York, will receive a 

| pen. erb and handsomely bound Music F Olio, containt 

| 250 full quarto size pages of choice instrumental 

operatic music, songs, dances, etc., and will alxo receive 

each month, by mall, for one year, copiesof all the ele- 

| gant, new @ popular Sheet Musicas published by them. 


EWELS oF TJRAISE 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL, 
Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New Yeork,N. ¥. 


iWspsy-Wi sie spORO TS 


Newest, Baronrest and Beer Book for Sunday 
} Schools in the market. Is BKImM FULL OF Gems. 
Send ten 2-ceut stamys for sample copy. 


le N naneld, Qhie 
OUR SABBATH HOME ! Syaser** Shae 


Que copy mailed Se. J.J. Moov, 018 Arch St, Phila 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
atthe oo os, which include tite 
From i pam Ban ++ 2. 









one J dae 00 uc 
ba b to $ copies a 
“ to 19 copies... -1B ° 
8 =P OOPIES OF OVEF..........0ccresresseorerersesereoees ‘100 " 


Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The ra for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in @ package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
7 wg pers for a club should all go to one post- 

office, though in cases where a portion the 
a. a achool get their mail matter from one 
ffice, and others in the same school get theirs 
Fromm: anciner, the papers will be sent jammy «A 
rent achools are not to untte in the formi « 
club, but each schoo! should have ite own club, at 
hay Aon price the number of copies taken entitles it. 
ions may be made at ye ! time to a club—such 

ftlomel eons to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


paper. 
The papers for a club, whether going in a kage to 
ene address, or sent weparately to the At a othe 
elu, _ be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 


The label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
4 shows up to whal date the pore has been 
Stisher does not by that date recetve 
@ request fr om the subscriber that the 5 yet be discon- 
he will continue to send it, will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter’ Y the sub- 
soriber 20 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt. The papers for ac will 
se etpees at ence on Se iration of the club subscrip- 
thon, unless a renewal for same ia received. 
will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
@rvuid be careful to name not only the poat- 
to which they wish it sent, bat also the one to 

which ft it has ape aoe sent. Al) addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 

gon than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 

person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 

pee schools, which, on account of having but 
era, cannot form i e clubs, have the bene- 

fit "of the very lowest rate. t provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
, the club rate to such echeo! shall be $1.00 per 

copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
d bya st nt that the number of copies 

ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that every 
must actually be a subscriber, but that the 

number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fallnumber of teachers. Persona who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Téachers belonging to the same hous 1 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement of 
the of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 


H 








belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who formsa 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application 

Ifa more Luorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired t ‘:can be had through receivi specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Rew, 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunda: School 
Times, pos t free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopeace, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Bors Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 





Salesmen wanted to handle best W asher aw ringer. 
Not for sale in stores. ‘The F. F. Adams Co., Erie, Pa. 


WANTED Men and Women Agents. James E. 
. WwW uitney, Nursery man, Rochester, N Y. 
“8 Orders in 4 days;" “60 in 3days.” Terms, etc., 
free. James H. EaRvx, Publisher, Boston 


AGENTS WANTE to sell NEW POPULAR 


Books, valogent Biblesand 
bums. Reduced Prices. BI ROFITS, Cut 
disout and writeto HUBBARD bros. P Phila: Pa. 


ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
sent free. tnohading Mother, Home, and 
Heaven, Pleases everybody, 126,000 


sold, $150 monthly “B. TREaT, Publisher, | New York. 


$6 TO $8 A DAY-SELLING Tre 
NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, = 
nd thousand sold. Every family bu 
them. AGENTS WANTED. Sample 
and price list. by mail, iGc., In two-cent stamps 
WM. HASSELBACH, Box 51,'N. Sandusky, Ohio. 


AG WANTED Ai Saeer 


1 man or 
orexi ts roftable am lor 


Perkicnb for this Celeb: 

wee eke its Sintrinato merit 
success 

id WORTH, er. Louis. mo. or CHICAGO, ILL. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Members 
ef Evangelical Churches. Insures from 
to $3,500. 








Only sixteen assessments in four years. 
AGENTS WANTED, Eiberal Cc gmmiecion 
Send for circulars to C. J. SPENCELEY, Secretary 


No.4 4 ‘Eachauge Place, or P. O. Box 1654. Boston, M Mass 


w AN TED for the most 

AG E ANTS Ba mlez 7 easiest ry | 

eae cee penates, © Sw bs YEARS 0 

CONGRESS” 

<‘Yesi-issi ~ vy J AMES 3G. Blaine. 

Hon. J. 8. Wise, M. C., from Va., says: * 

ever ‘takes ii up no matter whether he be Mr. Blaine’s 
d or enemy, will never put it down until he 
read the whole.” Agen's muke from $200 

(0 $1,000 per mouth. Over 6,000 agents already 

= nloyed. Send for our very liberal terms, Address, 
E HENRY BILL PUB. co. ) Norwich, Conn, 


. DU RH AM SYSTEM (nerew 

joint) used at PULLMAN, 

oy phiet free. DURHaMm 
House DRainack Co., 23 Bas t 42d St., New York, 





PORBERT ROOFING | IN THE WORLD, ‘address 
RooFine Co,, 0 So. Second St, Phila, Pa. 


STATEMENT 


OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York: 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


For the year ending December 31, 1884. 










































































ASSETS, - - - ~ - - « - = $103,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
No. Ann. No. Ann. 
Payments. Payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. ist, 18%...| 61 $23.124 31 Annuities in Serve. ° san rcs 1885..| 61 $23,661 63 
Premium Annuities 3,674 96 Premium Annuit ones oe 2,994 
Annuitiee I<sued....... 5 1,756 70 Anbuilies Torminersd.. sascccsoousceeee 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No, Amonont, No, Amount, 
Policies in force, Jan. Ist, 1884......| 110,990 082 Polictes in force, J Mond ,789,; 
Risks Assumed 11,194 bat ry} Risks Terminated. vnc x) bare 
122,184 | $377,622,021 122,184 | §377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Or. 




















































































To pelense Som last $ account peccessounioosanenns 994,972,108 86 By paid Deat -_ weno 83 
eceiv 13,850,258 43 le ene 99 
« Interest and an 5,245,059 98 Total c 73 } 
+717,275 8&8 
7 Po es wecevceccescoscoszss coseseesececece 26,926 08 
“ “ Dividends. 3,141,164 12 
. 2 Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
3,037 7 
{Total a mane} ~ 
7.3 A ( of cur- 
rons os ena 2 ex ishment of 
ure) 907 19 
“ Premium charged off on Secu- — 
Pa rities Purchased......... 1,131,172 33 
a “ ae om esand A 223,169 o 
“ % Balance to New Account or,ubais oo 
$114,067 427 27 $114,087 ,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. G. 
To Reserve at four per cent... enon B Bonds Secured b Mortgages on Real 
“ Claims by death not me due... = 862,387 00 ” A 946,978,527 96 
“ Premiums paid in advance................. 27,477 36 |) “ united t States and | other Bonds... 84,522,822 00 
“ Surplus and Contingent ¢ Guarantee “ Loans on © 6,898,387 50 
Fund 4,743,771 15 * Real Estate. 10,282,693 04 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 
BL INTETOBE............recccsevsesrsees seveeem evveeee 12,644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
semi-annual 1,103,115 38 
“ Premiums in transit, principally for 
December 138,714 51 
- Pp Account 37,314 14 
© ABMSNIs’ BAIABGSR, .ncccccesscerroceecesereseccesees 7,196 90 
$103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 








plus is over $12,000,000. 





FREDERICK S. WINSTON, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
Lucius RoBINsoN, 
BSaMUBL D. BaBcock, 
Grorer 8. Cog, 

Joun E. DeveLin, 
Seymour L. Houstep, 
RICHARD A, McCuRDY, 
JamesC. HOLDEN, 








New YorK, January 21, 1885. 


BOARD OF 


HERMANN C. 
Grorer C. RICHARDSON, 


VON Post, 


ALEXANDER H. RIcg, 


WILLIAM F. 


LEWIs May, 


Bascock, 


| F, RATCHFORD STARR, 
FREDERICK H. CossiTtT, 


OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
HENRY W. SMITA, 


seereccese 





TRUSTEES. 


Joun H. SHERWOOD. 
Grorer H,. ANDREWS, 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
Grorek F. BAKER, 
BenJ. B. SHERMAN, 
Jos. THOMPSON, 
DuDLey OLcorT, 
ANSON STAGER, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


seeeeeeee 


NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. interest be used, the Sur- 


From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each 
participating Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1885. 


. $103,876,178 51 


JULIEN T. Davies, 
ROBERT SEWELL, 

8. Van RENss’R CRUGER, 
CHaRLzEs R. HENDERSON, 
Grorex Buss, 

Ruros W. Peckuam, 
Ws. P. Dixon, 

J. Hopargt HERRICK. 


BATES & LAMBERT, General Agents, 










NG: 


BEST WRITING PAPER 


(PTICAL AND MUSICAL WONDERS. 


REE. Harbach Organ Ce., Philadelphia. 





Hook & Hastings, 


Charch Organ 
Beston, | Sad 





Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 








é bt a BELP NEE 





JUST OUTEaaterstemencat 
nee os 


“30. Mint Se, 


Riedy 1; edt 


RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 








4 YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, 0. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—@—_—. 


A THOUGHT. 


(Sally Neill Roach, in The Current. | 





Back and forth across the woof of years 
The shuttle of each life the weaver throws; 
And here and there small bits, whence no one 
knows 
Link > the thread the mystic pattern weav- 


Then > tees themselves amid the smiles and 


tears 
Which o’er the web are — and shadows 
leaving. 


We heed them not—those fragments interlacing 
With ours sonie life that crossed our path one 


day, 
(So a, seems the tangled threads that 


y,) 
Until ometa we pause, some figure tracing 
Thrown up in void relief, and see and know 
The thread whose worth we failed to understand, 
But now whose wondrous beauty serves to 
show 
The matchless wisdom of the Master Hand. 





A MEDLEVAL REVIVAL. 


(Richard Heath, in The Contemporary Review. ] 


There have been some remarkable revi- 
vals of religion in our day, but in none of 
them has there been exhibited a more 
unlimited compassion for the fallen than 
that which Francis [of Assisi] and his 
followers displayed. Said Fra Egidio, a 
man himself of so elevated a character, 
that Francis was wont to liken him to a 
knight of the Round Table: “ However 
great a sinner a man may be, he need 
never despair at any time in his life of 
the divine mercy, for as there is no tree 
so thorny, knotted and gnarled but what 
it can be planed, polished, and rendered 
beautiful, so in like manner there is not a 
man in the world, however criminal, or 
however great a sinner he may be, ‘put 
what God may not convert him in order 
to adorn his soul with all the virtues and 
with the most signal graces.” And of 
this evangelic word of Fra Egidio the 
beautiful legend, relating how St. Francis 
converted three ‘assassins, and how one of 
them became a very holy brother, is a 
practical commenta 

In that legend St. "aid preaches the 
gospel in terms which for simplicity Mr. 
Moody himself could hardly surpass. And 
this gospel was preached on a scale so 
vast, that it is related that on one occa- 
sion, Antony of Padua, whom St. Fran- 
cis called his vicar, preached to no fewer 
than thirty thousand persons. The peo- 
ple Gosbed during the previous night by 
every road, lighting up the way by flam- 
beaux. The scenes which followed were 
exactly those of all revivals, weeping, 
sighing, groaning, and such an excite- 
ment, that the crowd threw themselves on 
the preacher, kissing his feet, his hands, 
and tearing his clothes, so that had it not 
been for a body of strong armed men, 
who accompanied him back to his con- 
vent, he would have been thrown down 
again and again. 

The early Franciscans always showed 
themselves the friends of freedom and 
justice. Adam Marsh, or Marisco, stood 

y Simon de Montfort and the barons in 
England. William of Occam dared to do 
battle with a pope on’ behalf of a poor 
friar who was to be crushed for saying 
Jesus Christ and his apostles were Com- 
munists. Incarcerated at Avignon, Oc- 

cam only saved himself by escaping from 
prison. Antony of Padua went straight 
into the den of the tyrant Ezzelin. ‘“ In- 
satiable,” he cried, “thou mad dog, on 
thy head is coming the vengeance due to 
all thy crimes.” The wolfish man sat as 
one thunderstruck, and not only was 
Antony allowed to depart, but presents 
and heavy bribes were sent after him in 
the hope of propitiating this terrible de- 
nouncer of unjust rulers. 

Thus deeply read in the gospel of the 
kingdom of heaven, the eternal gospel of 
justice and mercy, sympathizing as few 
ever before sy mpathized with the whole 
sentient universe, intensely realizing the 
essential idea of Christianity, crucifixion 
to the world, possessed by a love of Christ 
absolutely inflammable, can we be sur- 
prised that among the other great results 
that flowed from the entire surren: ler that 
Francis made of his life to God should 
have been the awakening in Italy of that 
power to perceive and express the beauti- 
ful which has Proved her distinctive gift? 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. &. 





EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 










































paw, Appin & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 


Established 1780, f 





Catalogues sent, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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E 
beautiful new Hiustration two Colored 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & 


cover postage (6cents). To customers of last season, sent free without application, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


to all who waite ae Pt Itis a Handsome Book 


eT ANieps elties a? 


llustrated Catalogue of 






“ EVERYTHING 588 GARDEN.” 


Piates,and embracing eve 
NTS, will be mailed on yreceips of pom Dal 


37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 


ATTRACTIVE 
GOOD PICTURES 


For All Purposes. 
Among the latest ar- 
rivals, Mandel’s’ en- 
raving of the “Ma- 
onna San Sisto,” “On 
the Banks of the Ivy 
oO’ hs _ Tagbey of oa 
oning,”’ “ Fingal’s Cave, 
Start,’ vie ew Eng: 













ook of 120 
iM all Toy FE the bens 7 
PRICES sen ge Ay 


co. 












ING TANTERNS|S 


every ter er PUBLIC’ EXHIBITIONS, c= 


PROFITABLE Coy FOR 4 MAN 





comteree for ome Amusement, "136- page . Camis a oan 
McALLI STER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. New York. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. | 


The Finest Grude of Church Bells. 
————- Lee pie Lar ~F> r nee 
ustrated Ca‘ e mal 
CLINTON H. oe LY , eon COMPANY, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 









and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


: Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bellsofpure —— and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


sermons os BELL FOUNDRY 
celebrated Bells 
whines for Churches, _ Rewer 


nee sent free. des 
. McSaane & Co., . Baltimore, Ma. 


ICROSCOPES torr TRessnomeners: Photo: 


phic Outfits for Amateurs, Opera Glasses, etc 
we H. Walmsley & Co., successors to R, & J. 
Beck, Philad’a. Lilus, Price List free to any address. 


GTAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE sic 


prs't and Sunday-school Furniture. Send 
PAINE'S, Boston, | for price and photographs. 

























Manufactured by B.C. SWAN 
Church Furniture 2(1S"Secoua st) Philadelphia 


READ THIS TWICE! 


In addition to our premiums of music 
and Shakespeare Cards, we havejj just 
issued a beautiful panel picture, in 
colors, 13 x 28, a fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of one of the Paris salon paint- 
ings for 1884, entitled “ Le Roman 
Noveau” (The New Novel). It isa/| 
perfect gem, and well worthy a place | 
on the wall of any of the patrons of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We have 
copyrighted it,and it cannot be issued 
by any other house than ourselves. 
The edition is limited, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner 
only: Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, and as soon as you get 
25, mail them to us, with your full ad- 
dress, and we will mail you “ Le Ro- 
man Noveau,” mounted ready for 
hanging, free ofallexpense. The soap 
improves with age, and those who 
desire a copy of the picture at once, 
have only to buy the 25 bars of their 
grocer atonce. This will insure the 
receipt of the wrappers by us before 
the edition:is exhausted. There is, of 
course, xo advertising on the picture. 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. 


Mention this paper. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


UB ine chal 


CHAIR. 
LUB UR » Reclining, 


and CHAN CE r Piven p 
oO CHA ES.¢ Price, $7 


Ob. igs AS 
mG © 145 N. 8th t., PHILA. PA. — A. 


IMKEN SPR ING VEHICLES are ibe easiest 
riding ana | and best pant SAN. See Card in next issue. 


SLATE MAl MANTELS a8 Bejan 2 Bre lee 

















__LUBURG 








rT Re Automatic” Sew ing Machine. Best in the world. 


Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co. » 658 Broadway, New York. Plush, Velvet, Felt, ete. 


ni fSonKNITTER 332 Pemree rs 


LADIES  itts trea” i Treancs, Lines Mass” 





For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 


land Harbor,’ es 
“Pasturage, 





“THE UNION TRUST CO., 


guarantee, at moderate charges. 
. Car Trusts and other approv ed securities for sale. 


JAMES LONG, President. 


Joseph I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodor C. Engel, 
Samuel Riddle ‘Glen Riddle, Pa.; 


Cooper, Allentown. 


Money received on deposit at interest. 


MAHLON S. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Allison White, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8, Price, 
John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. Patton, John G. Reading, James 8. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., 











Brown's “ Dude, * tnd 
numerous otbers. 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET, 








. aintings, Mirrors 
PHILADELPHIA Elegant and Tasteful 
Authorized Capital...............cccceceseers 81,000,000. | Paid Up Capital .................0cccccccseeeseeeeees 8500,000. Picture Frames, All 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. the Roaes one ; Groupe. ity. receipt of stamp, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- | 
mittee, alone or in connection with an individual appointee. } JAMES Ss. EARLE & SONS 
° 
Takes charge of the property of absentees and non-residents, collects and remits income promptly, and | 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
discharges faithfully the duties of every trust and ——e ve to the rt — bn mat i= Saf 
Burglar-proof Safes and Boxes ( having chrome steel doors) to rent at % to per annum, in their new anc 4 
ele = Chrome Steel Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time Locks. ORTGAGES AGES Cnty nemortdestrapie loans. Fw 
Vills kept in vaults without charge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuable securities, kept, under 


Kansas-Missouri Loan & Trust Co.Wy andotte,Kan 





JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 





& Exchange. 
EE Ee Catalogue. 





Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, 


for 











To keep the pores open, the oil glandsand tubes 
active, and thus furnish an outlet for impurities in the 
aay iration and blood which cause blotches, black- 

e ,and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse whiten 
and beautify the skin; to keep the hands soft, white, 
and free from chaps and roughness, prevent con- 
tagious skin and scalp diseases, and to provide an 
exquisite skin beautifier and toilet bath and nursery 
sanative, redolent with delicious flower odors and 
» healing balsams, use the CUTICURA SOAP. In- 
dorsed by physicians and chemists as absolutely —_ 
and highly medicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 

Potter Px and Chemical Cov Begten. 

aie d for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


FLUID 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


| Frick & Co., 11 1107 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
PEPS ~~ For delicate Stomachs, or - deranged 
Digestion from any cause. Heart- 
TROCHES burn, Acid, Wind, or Gastric Pres- 
sure, ‘relieved at once. Sample sent 
tree. BRONSON CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. L, 
P. O. 720. . By mail, 25 cents a box; 5 boxes for $1.00. 


SAVE YOUR EYES 5": 


~ SEND 
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BALL’S 








The ONLY b+ nny’ Amerie that can be returned by 

its porch: nee r after t eeks wear.if not found 
FECT uy SATIS SFA cro 

in pat Ket ts price Rofenaos by seller. 

Made in a variety of 2, and prices. Sold by first- 

class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 

Sy None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on 


“GHIGACO CORSET CO., Chicago, lil. 
_And 13 Lispenard ‘St., New York City. 


SILKS ron Og ce 


WORK 
in 50c. and $1 packages, 


andsomest assortment ever offered. 
Oar 20¢. kage of best i Suk, assorted colers, and 
illustrated catalogue of fancy stitches for crazy work, free with 
every $1.00 order. YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 


















you instructions for stamping on 
so it will not rub off— Send 

us 15 cts. and we wiil send also BIG BOOK 
KE PARK 


R. ARKER, Lynn, Mass. Mention this paper. 





3 i .G Dr. George W. Reiley, Harrisburgh, Pa.; J. Simpson ‘afr ica, a. TO INV STORS 
Henry 8. Eckert. Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown: W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown; R. E, Monaghan Te rest will 
West Chester; Charles W. aa Be exotiate Loans 


yen sa sasured b pore 
geen on first-c’ Estate =F inne. 
— or —- pin Oo. Minn., worth 
es theamount of the f the oan.anid guarantesd 
on net ot. ct. Eipolon as guaranteed. 
14 years in businessinthiscity. First-class 
ceferences. Send for circular. Mention this papers 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Ac’t.. Minneapolis, Ming 


INVESTORS “eu 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


wrence, Kansas. First Mertgnge Real Es- 
tate Loans wt) in New York. solute Satis- 
faction GU TEED, For reliability, consult 
Third Nat, Bank a Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security Lar e. interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet, — h testimoniais,sam ple forms,ete, 
F. M, Perkins, Pres. = . F. Hart, {be H, Perkins, See’y. 
I. T. Warne. V. Pres.{ Auditor.’ \C. W, Gillett. Zreas. 


SAFEST OF ALL INVESTMENTS 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to & per cent. 
Semi-annual Interest. Negotiated by the Mines 
Mortgage aud Investment Company ,in sums of #200 
and upwards. Prempt payment of Princi and 
Interest Coupons, oe eed and remitted to lender 
without charge. st Location in the Unien. 
Fifteen years’ experience. Ample capital. Widecon- 
nections. Unquestioned references, including the 
Congregation: t, Boston. Send for forms, circular 
and references before you invest elsewhere. 


of 
No firm W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
oe Dlig co Minneapolis, Minn, 


. H. HALLOOK, Sa SON sea HO. PE. 
Our Catalogue FRE. ueens, N. EASTERN MANAGER—HENRY A. RILEY, 
70 Broadway, New York. 
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now has for sale 

nearly ,»000 Acres 

ft the Choicest Farm- 

De in the famous 

Garden Spot 7 Southern 
a d Dakota, at 
from 8-00 to Lng: on 
= acre, © 


erms th 
within. the reach at 
aes. Secure a new 
n the best Grain 
world and 











‘STAMPING Send usa stamp and we will send 


of 
Pit Designs for Stamping and Fancy Work. 


LEZ Suor SHOE our children with the best, The| | 
LAR TIP, and insure‘comfort and economy. | 


Ee Stem es, stumps, 
stones ‘and worn-out lands 
of the East. Don’t wait, 














FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1,000 
illustrations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables, prices of Seeds and Plants, and how to 
grow them. Printed in English and German. Price 
px 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. 
It tells what you want for the Garden. and how to get 
it instead of running to the grocery at the last moment 
to buy whatever seeds happen to be left over, meetin 
with disappointment after weeks of waitin BU 
ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


an Compminsioncre 
C. ay C©o., 
CHICAGO, lilinois: 








JAMES VICK, Rachester, N.Y. 


cK AROEN seer rarity at low 
$2.2 f. varieties at low 

ices. ou salah te hare it. Fo. 
Pisa Tan gutta haze it som 
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Q cone their wm st stamping ng “for - Bee e -_ See “YEARS Past. 
dery, Oi ater Color, Lustra 
and Kensington Painting, by using ag GATE .. GAGE, D. D.. Hartford, Conn. 
- aie our artistic pate rne. They are my Neve Betimvick 3 President Rutgers Col. 
easily and quickly transferred to si velvet, felt, is wa 
| plush. etc. one er be used fifty times over. Our Dae 2. % a . NE, Prés't Geneseo Normal School, 
| Outfic contains ¢ Jseful and Artistic working Pat- 
terns, as follows: One conee each of Double Roses, Hon. EM. TOPLIFF, Mi Manchester, N. H. 
Single Roses, Forget-Me-Nots,Golden Rod and Sumac R. Jno. K. BUC RA mc ity, Minn. 
leaves, Daisies, Corner of Daisies to match, Ferns and mporters’ and Traders’ N yatic Bridge, Conn. 
Butterflies, Water Lilies, one sheet of 10 smaller Pat- Firet N National Bank. ot Pp “ i Mi Bank, New York. 
| terns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, Butterflies, The Congregationalist, By _ Ob 
| Beetles, etc., with your own initials, in handsome 2-inch All are pleased with m inve t ome Ct 
| letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, ete.. with box each cular, with full Sry reference letter, froma 
| of dark and light Powder, two Pads, and directions for old customers, and a New Map of Dakotz ent 
| indelible stamping. S5 ets.. post-paid. Our “ Manual free on application. Mention 5 ts pa oe 
of Needlework,” 100 pp., 35 ects. Book of ‘1,000 rest. Mere 
Embroidery Designs,” 15 cts. All the above, $1.:25. E.P.GATES¢éris FO 


Agents wanted. Address 
ATTEN PUB. CO., 38 W. 14th St., New York, 


See last week's paper for ** Embroidery’? adver- A T M Oo R E’ Ss ai i yA es bf 











tisement of T. E, PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 
ne , . CROFT & ALLEN 1226 
EE the oe rtisement of MRS. POTTS’ COLD Cc A 2 y 
S BS ere of eee. For N D Yieen St., Phila,, Pa, 


| 
p° RKEE’S SALAD DRESSING. | 

PURE, WHOLESOME, AND NUTRI TIOUS, anytiing advertised in this paper, you will oblize the 
SK for Burt’s Shoes. They fit perfectly. Manns publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 


factured by Edwin C. Burt & Co., New York. saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


In ordering goods, or in “making inquiry concerning 


t 
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EDUCATIONAL. them; nor will there be. A 
MEV. Kev. 1. fe WING, Prinalpal Fe few of the same are in one or Buyers 
E TRY. 6 ph Beg EIS eH two of the more exclusive 


lendar. Address E. Tourakx, Boston. 


T JERSEY ACADEMY, 


A, 1th J. Principal C. Allen, B.A, 


RUGBY ACADEMY, 


1415 Locust St.. Philadelphia. Students’ pre 
141g for business or for high handing in College. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, A,,2°me 


Young ladies and Little Girlas Twelfth year begins 
Hept, 17, at 4035 Chestout St, West P hiladelphin, For 
clroulurs address the Prin., Mma. J. As BOG A RDUS, 


Bi h h A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
8 opt orpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colle ges, Students received at 


WwW ellesley on our certificate. Reopens Sept, 17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss ¥. ¥. 1. WALSH, Prin. 


SCHOOL AGENCY (ier, qn‘yhest 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East Mth St. N.Y. 


STAMMERING | CURED. 


PERMANENT. 
E. 8. JOUNETON, i Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
“TL cheerfully bear testimony to the miraculous cure 
of my son, who stammered from infancy. I called 
upon Mr. George W. Childs, Philadetphia Ledger, and 
received avery hearty endorse me nt of Mr. Johnston's 
method of curing stammering.””—P. 8. P. ConNnrER, 
126 South Eighteenth St, Philadel phiz a, Pa. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenscs Incladed. 
Parties will leave Philadelphia 


TIIURSDAY, APRIL 23, 


FOR THE 


Fifth Annual Spring Trip 


—TO— 


COLORADO 


—AND— 


CALIFORNIA. 


A Tour of 59 Days 


Amid the Wonders of the Great Plains, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the Pacific Coast. Halts at Chicago, 
Denver, Manitou, Santa Fe, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Monterey, Salt Lake C ity, etc. Carriage-drives 
at the Principal P olnts, and numerous Side Trips. 


W. Raymonp. I. A. WurTcoms. 


In@lacntal Trip to the Yosemite Valley and 
the Big Trecs. 


Baz Send or call for descriptive circular. -@B 
Hi. F. SHIELDS, Agent of Raymond's Ercursions, 


111 SoutTH Nintit STREET (under Continental Hotel), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form- 
for the convenience of schools which may de, 
sire to use them : 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION; 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE,” 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CIIRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS, 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND ITARVEST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S MOUSE. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AM 1 NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD'S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples,5 cents each. Address 

sOnn D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
25 C hestnut St., P hiladel phia, Pa, 





Bible ema School. kor‘ ‘rewlars, 


J. A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St, Poiiadelpnia. 








ap mise B ) Cha SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 

B 10 00 ALPRED L. SEWE_L, CHICAGO, i 
The Biograp hica’ Annual, $1.00. Clorey ymen and 8.3, 

workers one-half. L. Klopsch & Co. we White st. N.Y, 











CHanamaker’s. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feburary 9, 1885. 
Nothing stranger can 


happen in dress-goods. 

Lupin’s “Daisy Cloth” 
down from 75 to 55 cents; 
forty-one colors. 

Lupin’s “ Rayond’ Or” 
down from $1.25 to 75 cents. 
twenty colors, 

“Daisy Cloth” is like @ 
Chudda, the India-shawi 
fabric; a dainty twill of soi 
long-fibre wool, finely spu: 
and not too closely woven 
never heavy, never light, bu: 
with an airy softness in it: 
drapery that lends its easy 
gracc to common use as well 
as to more luxurious dress. 
Like the oriental Chudda, it 
belongs to no time of year 
It is fit to be as universal in 
its use as Cashmere, the 
other India fabric. whose ori- 
gin is forgotten in our fam- 
iliarity with it. Chudda and 
Cashmere differ only a trifle 
in the weaving, One is as 
heavy or light as the other, as 
durable or frail, Lupin’s 
Cashmere and Lupin’s 
Chudda or ‘Daisy Cloth,” 
both, have the same title to 
permanent acceptance, viz., 
ancient origin in the native 
land of the loom, and the 
work of the greatest loom- 
manager in the land of 
modern textile wonders. We 
are selling several grades of 
Lupin’s Cashmeres ten cents 
below value; this “Daisy ” 
twenty ! 

“Rayond’Or” is the pop- 
lin weave; but poplin is harsh 
and “Rayon d’Or’ is softer. 
It is about the same as the 
well-known Empress. Made 
by another it would have 
been Empress. Made by 
Lupin it is “Raycn d'Or,” 


stores. The zephyrs are 40 
and 50 cents; the sateens, 
37% and 50. 

Northwest from the centre. 

Muslins lower than ever 
before, are going faster than 
ever within our time; and 
we imagine there never was 
a faster time in dry-goods 
than we have seen. The sale 
of Holly Tree muslin there 
has reached seven-thousand- 
five-hundred yards a day. 
The price will go up two 
cents, when what we have is 
gone. We have lost a little 
money—that’s one way to 
look at it—in selling Holly 
Tree at 8 cents. But isn’t 
every housewife within read- 
ing distance coming to see 
the work of the Holly Tree 
mill? muslin, cambric, per- 
cale, long-cloth and extra 
muslin. 

We have several hundred 
different cottons, counting 
makesand widthsand grades 
about all that are held in high 
esteem here. 

Northeast from the centre. 

Best Ingrain carpets at 60 
cents, best Tapestry at 75, 
inferior Tapestry at 50, 
best Velvet $1, inferior Vel- 
vet 90 cents, best five-frame 
Brussels at $1, Smyrna at 
$1.15, and best Moquette at 
$1.25—such a list as that 
was sure to bring out the 
sharpest buyers. 

We are selling more car- 
pets this week, when nobody 
is thinking of carpets, than 
even when everybody was 
thinking of cagpets. 


North front, second floor. Take car 
northwest from the centre. 


Joun WANAMAKER. 


hestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, 
and City-bail square, 








It is heavf and strong and 
fine. You will buy it for 
double reason: its goodness 
and the fifty cents you save 
on every yard, 

Very strong _ twilled 
cheviot, black, quite heavy, 


SIMPLE, EXPEDITIOUS, CONVENIENT. 
HUBBELL’S LIBRARY REGISTER 


FOR THE 
USE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


QUARTO. $1.25. 


T. Y, CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 





but not so heavy as it books, 
for it has considerable nap. 
almost enough to hide the 
twill, 42-inch, 50 cents; at 
any other time the price 
would be 75—nobody gets 
such stuff for less than 75. eo 
South from the centre. F. 

The finest Scotch ging- 
hams and French sateens are 
here. The ginghams have 
come in force. Sateens have 
begun tocome, The two to- 
gether fill a very long coun- 
ter. Whether for richness 
and beauty or number of [m 


A 


nd 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE 


By Fanny L. Arenetrons, with an totreguction by 
Frances kK, Will W.C.T. 1.00, 





Mast, Fooa, & Co., . Springfield, O., are the manufac 


) Library Numbers. 
€)iitbrary Gummed,100. 10c.4 5 


>. F. | Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 3; 
Goed Thing fer Sanday-school Teachers. 








ard, President N. 


The story of each child of the Bibie is fold by itself 

raphically, that it seems almost new, and none 
could be more interestin 
HOOL TEACHERS aly 
a Price, $1.00, 


VELLS 


. Just the book for SuN DaY- | 

the CHILDREN. Sent by | 
AGENTS WANTED. Address | 
& CO., 750 Broadway, New York. 


i SAXKNES’ 

) Patent F evt and Steam Power 
PA ) Machinery, Complete outfits 
for Actual Workshop Business. 
Lathes for Wood or Metal. Cir- 
cular Saws, Scroll Saws, Form- 
ers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., 
desired, 





ae Meio 
SC) v 
Price Li ane 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
I No. 418 Ruby semen 





rers of the Buckeye Force Pumps and Iron Fence. 








stvies there’s nothing like 


Send fo 
Church Lamps. teri South secona Ot, Pula 





Always Desire 


To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
and this is why they come to us. They have 
come, are coming, and will come to derire 
the bengfit from the advantages we offer 
over any other house. 


WILTONS - - (some let) - at $1.50 
OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 


(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 
OUR VELVETS wt - at .95 
1a te (some few) -* at .85 
(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 
(Good patterns) - =» at .60 
Remember that these different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON 
Manufacturers. 


809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
~ Philadelphia. 





R SALE.—An Elegant Es one mile 
from Portiand, Me. Fine Manslos Home and 
eight acres of cultivated path 49 ang yo hee 
mer residence or permanent home. 


ue fifty thou- 
sand dollars. os be had at a ny 


Address 
B. COY LE, Jx., Portland, Maine. - 








The great National illustrated week- 
ly for American Homes and Farms. It 
is the leading rural journal of the 


world. It has the largest circulation 
among the best people. Ask them. 
Over 600 contributors. Over 500 


original illustrations yearly. 380 acres 
of experiment grounds. Conducted 
and owned by practical men. A farm, 
garden, religious, news, home and 
iterary paper, all in cne. It costs 
more to publish than any other weekly 


journal. $2,800 in sterling presents 
to be g'ven, TO SUBSCRIBERSONLY, 
for clubs. Its Free-Seed Distributions 


are world-renowned. Specimen cop- 
ies will explain all. Why not send for 
them? Fine paper, 16 large pa "1 
$2.00 a year. Address the RU 
NEW-YORKER 34, Park Row, N. Y 
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Greikie’s Life a Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie,D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16mo, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents. 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and scholarty in sty le, earnestly devout in feel- 
| ing." —Literary Wort, 

A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief 
point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. I 
rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and wonder at 
the extent of reading it shows.” — Dr, Dr LITZSCH. 

“ Asa picture of the civilization of Christ's time and 
eountry, Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic 
know ledge . not 2, Se promaes of poh a ned cramming 
for this book. gested knowledge; it appears 
less in aeead dot notes than in the coloring of the 
entire narrative. What Conybeare and Howson have 
done for the life of St, Paul, Dr, Getkie has done for the 
life of St. Paul's Lord. The learning is not Jess full 
nor less luminous; while in, some respects it is more 
thoroughly harmonized with and incorporated inte 
the life itself." — Harper's Magazine. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO,, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. , 











The Sunday School Times Iniends to admit only adverilsem énts that are trustworth 


‘Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in 
@ publisher will refund to sutecribers bers any money that they lose thereby, ’ 


good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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